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ABSTRACT 

This module on community collaboration is intended to 
help guidance personnel in a variety of educational and agency 
settings increase their knowledge and skills in linking 
community-based comprehensive career guidance programs with education 
and employment initiatives to assist youth and adults. The module is 
one of a series of competency-based guidance program training 
packages focusing upon specific professional and paraprof essional 
competencies of guidance personnel. Patterned after the Performance 
Based Teacher Education Modules developed at the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education, the modules teach competencies for 
planning, supporting, implementing, operating, and evaluating 
guidance programs. The module follows a standard format that includes 
the following components: (1) an introduction that gives the user an 
overview of the purposes and content of the module; (2) a section 
that provides information about the module goal and a list of the 
competencies covered in the module; (3) a reading containing 
information on each of the competencies; (4) learning experiences 
consisting of an individual activity, individual feedback, and a 
group activity; (5) evaluation techniques that can bn used to measure 
what workshop participants need prior to training and what they have 
accomplished through training; and (6) an annotated list of 
resources. Competencies and learning experiences cover inventorying 
o :ommunity organizations, promoting collaboration, developing 
H\ICrationales and action plans, and managing, monitoring, and ai 
collaboration. (KC) 
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FOREWORD 



This counseling and guidance program series is patterned 
after the Performance* Based Teacher Education modules 
designed and developed at the National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education, under Federal Number NE-COO-3-77 
Because this model has been successfully and enthusiastically 
recieved nationally and internationally, this series of modules 
follows the same basic format 

This module is one of a series of competency -based guidance 
program training packages focusing upon specific professional 
and paraprofessional competencies of guidance personnel 
The competencies upon which these modules are based were 
identified and verified through a protect study as being those 
of critical importance for the planning, supporting, implement* 
ing. operating and evaluating of guidance programs These 
modules are addressed to professional and paraprofessional 
guidance program staff in a wide variety of educational and 
community settings and agencies 

Each module provides learning experiences that integrate 
theory and application, each culminates with competency 
referenced evaluation suggestions The materials are designed 
for use by individuals or groups of guidance personnel who 
are involved in training Resource persons should be skilled in 
the guidance program competency being developed and 
should be thoroughly oriented to the concepts and procedures 
used in the total training package 

The design of the materials provides considerable flexibility 
for planning and conducting competency-based preservice 
and inaervice programs to meet a wide variety of individual 
needs and interests The materials are intended for use by 
universities, state departments of education, postsecondary 
in stitutions. intermediate educational service agencies. JTPA 
agencies, employment security agencies, and other commu- 
nity agencies that are responsible for the employment and 
professional development of guidance personnel 

The competency-based guidance program training packages 
are products of a research effort by the National Center s 
Cansr Development Program Area Many individuals, institu- 
tions, and agencies participated with the National Center and 
have made contributions to the systematic development, 
testing, and refinement of the materials 



National consultants provided substantial writing and review 
assistance in development of the initial module versions over 
1300 guide nee personnel used the materials in early stages of 
their development and provided feedback to the National 
Center for revision and refinement The materials have been 
or are being used by 57 pilot community implementation sites 
across the country 

Special recognition for maior roles in the direction, develop- 
ment, coordination of development, testing, and revision of 
these materials and the coordination of pilot implementation 
sites is extended to the following project staff Marry N Drier 
Consortium Director; Robert E Campbell. Linda Pfister 
Directors: Robert Bhaerman. Research Specialist Karen 
Kimmel Boyle. Fred Williams. Program Associates, and Janie 
B ConnelL Graduate Research Associate 

Appreciation also is extended to the subcontractors who 
assisted the National Center in this effort Drs Brian Jones 
and Linda Phillips- Jones of the American Institutes for 
Research developed the competency base for the total pack- 
age, managed project evaluation, and developed the modules 
addressing special needs Gratitude is expressed to Dr 
Norman Gysbers of the University of Missouri-Columbia for 
his work on the module on individual career development 
plans Both of these agencies provided coordination and 
monitoring assistance for the pilot implementation sites 
Appreciation is extended to the American Vocational Associ- 
ation and the American Association for Counseling and 
Development for their leadership in directing extremely impor- 
tant subcontractors associated with the first phase of this 
effort 

The National Center is grateful to the U S Department of 
Education. Office of Vocational and Adult Education (OVAE) 
for sponsorship of threeiont racts related to this competency- 
based guidance program training package In particular, we 
appreciate the leadership and support offered project staff by 
David M Pritchard who served as the project officer for the 
contracts We feel the investment of the OVAE in this training 
package is sound and will have lasting effects in the field of 
guidance in the years to come. 

Robert E Taylor 
Executive Director 
National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education 




The National Center for Research in Vocational Education's mis* 
sion is to increase the ability of diverse agencies, institutions, and 
organizations to solve educational problems relating to individual 
career planning, preparation, and progression The National Center 
fulfills its mission by: 

• Generating knowledge through research. 

• Developing educational programs and products 

• Evaluating individual program needs and outcomes. 

• Providing information for national planning and policy. 

• Installing educational programs and products 

• Operating information systems and services 

• Conducting leadership development and training programs 
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ABOUT USING THE CBCG MODULES 



CBCG Modulo Organization 

The training modules cover the Knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes needed to plan, support, implement, operate, and 
evaluate a comprehensive career guidance program. They 
are designed to provide career guidance program im- 
plementers with a systematic means to improve their 
career guidance programs. They are competency-based 
and contain specific information that is intended to assist 
users to develop at least part of the critical competencies 
necessary for overall program improvement. 

These modules provide information and learning ac- 
tivities that are useful for both school-baaed and 
nonschool-based career guidance programs. 

The modules are divided into five categories. 
The GUIDANCE PROGRAM PLANNING category assists 
guidance personnel in outlining in advance what is to be 

The SUPPORTING category assists personnel in know- 
ing how to provide resources or means that make it possi- 
ble for planned program activities to occur. 
The IMPLEMENTING category suggests how to conduct, 
accomplish, or carry out selected career guidance program 
activities. 

The OPERATING category provides information on how 
to continue the program on a day-to-day basis once it has 
been initiated. 

The EVALUATING category assists guidance personnel 
in judging the quality and impact of the piogram and either 
making appropriate modifications based on findings or 
making decisions to terminate it. 

Module Format 

A standard format is used in all of the program's 
competency-based modules. Each module contains (1) an 
introduction, (2) a module focus, (3) a reading, (4) learn- 
ing experiences, (5) evaluation techniques, and (6) 
resources. 

Introduction. The introduction gives you, the module 
user, an overview of the purpose and content of the 
module. It provides enougn information for you to deter- 
mine if the module addresses an area in which you 
need more competence. 

About This Module. This section presents the follow- 
ing information: 
Module Goal: A statement of what one can ac- 
complish by completing the module. 
Competenelee: A listing of the competency 
statements that relate to the module's area of con- 
cern. These statements represent the competencies 
thought to be most critical in terms of difficulty for 
inexperienced implementers, and they are not an 
exhaustive list. 
This section also serves as the table of contents for the 
reading and learning experiences. 
Reading. Each module contains a section in which 
cognitive information on each one of the competencies 
is presented. 

1 . Use it as a textbook by starting at the first page and 
reading through until the end. You could then 



complete the learning experiences that relate to 
specific competencies. This approach is good if you 
would like to give an overview of some competen- 
cies and a more in-depth study of others. 
2 Turn directly to the learning experiences^) that 
relate to the needed competency (competencies). 
Within each learning experience a reading Is listed. 
This approach allows for a more experiential ap- 
proach prior to the reading activity. 
Learning Experiences. The learning experiencee are 
designed to help users in the achievement of specific 
learning objectives. One learning experience exists for 
each competency (or a cluster of like competencies), and 
each learning experience is designed to stand on its own. 
Each learning experience is preceded by an overview 
sheet which describee what is to be covered in the learn- 
ing experience. 

Within the body of the learning experience, the following 

components appear. 
Individual Activity: This is an activity which a person 
can complete without any outside assistance. All of the 
information needed for its completion is contained In 
the module. 

Individual Feedback: After each individual activity 
there is a feedback section. This is to provide users 
with immediate feedback or evaluation regarding their 
progress before continuing. The concept of feedback 
is also intended with the group activities, but it is built 
right into the activity and does not appesr as a separate 
section. 

Group Activity: This activity is designed to be 
facilitated by a trainer, within a group training session. 
The group activity is formatted along the lines of a 
facilitator's outline. The outline details suggested ac- 
tivities snd information for you to use. A blend of 
presentation and "hands-on" participant activities such 
as games and role playing is included. A Notes column 
appears on each page of the facilitator's outline. This 
space is provided so trainers can add their own com- 
ments and suggestions to the cuee that are provided. 
Following the outline is a list of materials that will be 
needed by workshop facilitator. This section can serve 
as a duplication master for mimeographed handouts 
or transparencies you may want to prepare. 
Evaluation Teohnlquee. This section of each module con- 
tains information and instruments that can be used to 
measure what workshop participants need prior to train- 
ing and what they have accomplished as a result of train- 
ing. Included in this section are a Pre- and Post-Participant 
Assessment Questionnaire and a Trainer's Assessment 
Questionnaire. The latter contains a set of performance 
indicators which are designed to determine the degree of 
success the participants had with the activity. 
References. All major sources that were used to develop 
the module are listed in this section. Also, major materials 
resources that relate to the competencies presented in the 
module are described and characterized. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The movement toward collaborative rather than 
confrontational problem solving is worldwide. 
This societal tendency responds to interdepen- 
dent political, economic, and technological—as 
well as social and philosophical— conditions. 
Sophisticated technologies and worldwide flows 
of resources create complex interactions between 
economic and political decisions and events. 
Consequently, nations, communities, and indi- 
viduals are more sensitive to and aware of this 
interdependence. But being dependent on so 
many complex factors also means that more peo- 
ple are vulnerable to unexpected changes. 

The natural human response to uncertainty and 
vulnerability is to reduce risk, whether that risk be 
personal, economic, or political. As more people, 
especially more people in leadership positions, 
become conscious of the vulnerability of their 
organizations and their own futures to unfore- 
seen events, they become more willing toexplore 
ways to reduce risk. 

But reducing risk means building trust: trust in 
information about the future and trust in the 
future behavior of people. Trust in others is 
needed before one can make decisions about 
future behavior. Without trust, how will one know 
how other organizations will react to good news 
or bad? Having confidence in the future behavior 
of other persons and organizations is itself risky. 
So we end up with a trade-off: are the risks of 
relative self-isolation greater or less than the risks 
of depending on others? Where do we place our 
bets? 

The answer to this puzzle lies in the idea of 
accountability. We have trust in others only as far 
as we think they can be held accountable for any 
breaches in trust Suppose we have an agreement 
and explicit expectation that someone will dc 
something on time and in a specific way that 
includes meeting a clear standard of quality. 
There must be a price, a negative consequence 
(at minimum the lack of a positive consequence), 
if that promise is broken 

In schools and colleges the grading system is the 
formal reward and punishment mechanism used 
by instructors to hold students accountable. How 
do students hold teachers accountable? Lacking 
a formal system and lacking formal authority, 
students resort to ingenious and diverse methods 



What is true in classrooms happens to be true in 
communities. For some matters we have contrac- 
tual arrangements specifying in detail the expec- 
tations, required behaviors, rewards, and pun- 
ishments attached to specific actions. For other 
matters no formal guidelines exist. We must 
improvise, test the waters of trust, anticipate con- 
sequences, and use diverse methods. 

The movement toward collaboration is an attempt 
to build honesty, equity, reliability, and account- 
ability (the basic components of "trust") among 
diverse organizations and interests. Collabora- 
tion requires realism about the missions, re* 
sources, interests, strengths, and weaknesses of 
each collaborating partner, at least to the extent 
that these factors may affect any partner s ability 
to perform any specific task under discussion. 

This module discusses methods of linking 
community-based, comprehensive career guid- 
ance programs with education and employment 
initiatives that assist youths and adults. This 
means all the specific tasks, responsibilities, and 
resources that, when taken together, make up a 
comprehensive career guidance program in your 
community. What needs to be done? Who should 
do it? How should they/we do it? 

If the design of your career guidance program is 
comprehensive, then you already know that the 
efforts of many people and organizations should 
be integrated in mutually reinforcing ways. Each 
organization remains responsible for defining its 
own mission, securing its own future, and carry 
ing out its own responsibilities for its clients, its 
staff, and its own self-respect and reputation. Yet 
each organization is but one part of a larger net- 
work of services, ideas, and quality accountabil- 
ity. Thus, the success of a comprehensive career 
guidance program, when judged by the actual 
behavior of youths and adults as they move into 
various education, work, civic, and family rolos. 
will depend on imparting to participants basic 
education competencies, employability skills, and 
work experiences, along with the sense that each 
individual was treated honestly and fairly in his or 
her search for assistance. The sum of all these 
contacts with community institutions is the mea- 
sure of any program s comprehensiveness For 
anyone serious about achieving this result, col- 
laboration among community organizations is an 
inescapable strategy and responsibility 
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To get young people or adults from here to there, 
you will have to rely on the performance and 
commitments of many other people besides your- 
self And they will need to rely on you. Where do 
you start? Whom do you trust? Who trusts you? 



The intent of this module is to help you build that 
collaborative set of interdependent relationships 
essential to a successful comprehensive career 
guidance program. 



READING 

Inventory Community Organizations 



Community Problem Solving in Action 

This reading consists of two selections from: Max 
Elsman and the National Institute for Work and 
Learning. Industry-Education-Labor Collabora- 
tion: An Action Guide for Collaborative Councils 
(Washington, OC: National Institute for Work and 
Learning, 1981). pp. 1-6 and 28-30. 

• Why can't many high school and even col- 
lege graduates spell, write, compute, speak, 
and think clearly and accurately? 

• Why do so many people-young and old- 
seem to feel that the world owes them not 
just a job. but a good living regardless of the 
level of their own ability and effort? Why do 
so many other young people seem to start 
off bored and unsure of themselves? 

• Why does it seem so hard for many young 
persons to find jobs that offer real opportu- 
nities for career development? Why don't 
adults take kids seriously? 

• Why do so many employers complain about 
the alleged failing of the work ethic at the 
same time that a greater portion of the 
population-especially women— works than 
ever before, and surveys consistently show 
that people want to work and want to be 
proud of their work? 

• Why do many skilled and well-paying jobs 
like machinists and tool and die maker? go 
begging year atter year while unemploy- 
ment rates are high? 

• Why is it so hard for those other people to 
understand what our organization wants 
from their organization? And why does it 



take so long for them to change after we tell 
them what they are doing wrong? 

• We have advisory committees, agency 
boards of directors, and interagency com- 
mittees-and their work is useful-but why 
don't these problems get solved? 

The relationships between education and work 
are complex, affecting all of us, not just the indi- 
viduals who leave schools and colleges for jobs. 
Schools and colleges try to teach as best they 
can. But why should they feel responsible for a 
student's life off campus or after graduation? 
Employers provide work and unions protect em- 
ployee rights. But why-aside from paying taxes- 
should they feel responsible for a worker's child? 
And even if they felt responsible, what could any 
of them do that wouldn't look like meddling in 
someone else's business? 

Scattered across the nation today are many out- 
standing examples of collaborative efforts tack- 
ling these questions. Many of these examples 
occur because one perton-whether mayor, or 
chief executive, or labor union president or any 
other citizen— took an interest and made a 
difference. 

• In rural Gratiot County, Michigan, a com- 
munity leadership group with a proven track 
record gets pulled into many activities. In 
addition to its central mission of assisting 
teachers in curriculum development and 
building an amazingly large network of 
"community resources," the Mid-Michigan 
Community Action Council operates a 
Temporary Odd-Jobs Employment Service 
(Project TOES), coordinates Business- 
School Dialogs for students and Career 
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Guidance Institutes for teachers and coun- 
selors, participates in the Grand Rapids 
Area Employment and Training Consortium, 
helps develop the Gratiot Overall Economic 
Development Plan, and works with area 
chambers of commerce and Private Indus- 
try Councils on employment-related proj- 
ects serving youth and adults. 

Each summer about 30 teachers and coun- 
selors in the tri-county Charleston, South 
Carolina, area earn graduate credit for an 
intensive classroom and work experience 
program that has them analyze their own 
attitudes toward and knowledge of entry 
level employment Also in Charleston, em- 
ployers, city government agencies, and 
school officials are successfully planning a 
project to place eighth grade students in 
experiential learning opportunities with 
public and private sector employers. Both 
schools and the local CETA office have 
come to rely on an employer-educator task 
force for constructive assessments of the 
CETA-ln-School Program. These and other 
initiatives are happening because the Tri- 
dent Work-Education Council is here. 

In East Peoria, Illinois, the Tri-County 
Industry-Education-Labor Council manages 
career fairs and mini-career days for area 
school districts and has developed a variety 
of inservice training programs for teachers 
and youth service agency staff. With the 
region s community college, the Council 
operates a computer-assisted career guid- 
ance program for in-school and out-of- 
school youth. Over 60,000 requests from 
136 schools and 24 community agencies 
were processed during the first three years 
of this "Career Spectrum" program. 

In cities like Memphis. Atlanta, Baltimore, 
Chicago, and Dallas business executives 
are assisting schools to update their man- 
agement practices in public relations, trans- 
portation, financial management, computer 
operations, and personnel performance 
appraisal, as well as helping schools cope 
with desegregation, and actively engaging 
in curriculum revitalization efforts. The 
motive? To remove barriers and possible 
excuses so that school systems will be bet- 
ter able to concentrate their efforts on basic 
skills and career preparation. 



• In the Detroit suburbs, two regional work- 
education councils have helped implement 
the Michigan Occupational Information 
System locally; designed career transition 
workshops for pink-slipped teachers; spon- 
sored seminars on education-economic 
development linkages and quality of work- 
life issues; brought teachers, unions, and 
employers together to design career educa- 
tion ci rricula; and assisted other groups to 
improve the accessiblity of vocational edu- 
cation and CETA-sponsored skill training 
programs. The councils have been leaders 
in helping the state of Michigan to imple- 
ment regional collaborative councils 
statewide. 

• In Oakland, California, the Community 
Careers Council is cosponsored by Peralta 
Community College and the New Oakland 
Committee (itself a multisector coalition of 
the city's top leaders). The Council devel- 
oped the area s first directory of agencies 
providing career development services, 
operates an employer-youth clearinghouse 
and a number of volunteer and community- 
based career counseling projects, and acts 
as a catalyst to fill gaps in services to youth. 
The Council thus acts as a kind of intelli- 
gence agency on youth transition problems 
for the committee, the college, and the 
community at large. 

• Also in California, the blue-ribbon member- 
ship of the Industry-Education Council of 
California (IECC) in Burlingame oversees a 
network of 20 local industry-education 
councils and a variety of lECC-initiated proj- 
ects, most of them implemented through the 
local councils. Among its activities, the IECC 
arranges for loaned executives to help with 
mrgnet school implementation and acts as 
a state-level resource broker for a model 
project coordinating multiagency education 
andtrainingservicesforthe handicapped in 
one of the local council communities. 

• In Worcester, Massachusetts, youth in pub- 
lic schools, vocational schools, CETA and 
other training programs, court referral pro- 
grams, girls club career awareness pro- 
grams, and other local programs were guided 
by personnel at each of these agencies to 
document their life experiences in a con- 
cise, attractive format that will help employ- 
ers (and the youth themselves) to recognize 
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the skills and maturity these youths have 
demonstrated both in school and out of 
school. The Worcester Area Career Educa- 
tion Consortium designed the project with 
the advice of large and small employers, 
educators, counselors, and youth-service 
agency personnel. Similar projects are hap- 
pening in Lexington, Kentucky, and Santa 
Clara County, California. The Worcester 
council, building on the pioneer work of the 
Institute for Public Affairs Research in Port- 
land. Oregon, also operatesa clearinghouse 
for student and out-of-school youth con- 
tacts with employers and community ser- 
vice organizations. 

• Sponsoring conferences to promote career, 
cooperative, and vocational education, facil- 
itating an adopt-a-school program, develop- 
ing teacher internships in businesses, and 
arranging career seminars for students are 
routine responsibilities of the Arizona 
Business-Industry-Education Council in 
Phoenix. Similarly, the Industrial Informa- 
tion Institute in Youngstown, Ohio, con- 
ducts 20 programs orienting teachers, stu- 
dents, and clergy to the theory and practices 
of business operations. 

Perhaps the most exciting aspect of collaborative 
projects is that they truly represent community- 
wide problem solving in action. Despite inevitable 
conflicts over institutional turf, despite (and in 
part because of) ever-tightening budgets, local 
communities, large and small, are discovering 
they possess the most important resources to 
deal with their problems. They are regaining con- 
trol over their own destinies. As a result, commu- 
nis are becoming far more sophisticated in 
seeking out available resources, learning how to 
make political and social institutions work to- 
gether, and dealing effectively with federal and 
state governments. Collaborative projects are 
sometimes the result (and at other times a prime 
cause) of this increased sophistication. 

Business and labor leaders can play an especially 
crucial role in these new approaches. While 
schools and colleges have had various ties with 
business and labor for decades, never before has 
the potential benefit of those ties been examined 
with more interest. Can business and labor help 
supply the critical new ideas and resources to get 
the job done? What are the odds of success? No 
one knows the answers yet. Rut one thing is cer- 
tain: the success or failure ol collaborative solu- 
tions to local problems will rest on the shoulders 



of community leaders willing to take a few risks 
by reaching out to their peers in education, busi- 
ness, industry, labor, government, and service 
agencies. 

This module is based on the experiences of peo- 
ple who have formed collaborative projects and 
made them work, These people are builders, 
doers, and astute risk-takers. They are effoctive 
communicators with the understanding to see in 
complex problems the simple yet often difficult 
steps needed to build consensus. They are peo- 
ple with a strong desire to improve their commu- 
nities, to identify the inevitable disconnections 
between institutions and find ways to make those 
institutions do a better job of serving the real 
needs of their communities. 



First Steps 

"Know Thy Community/ 9 Failure to heed this car- 
dinal rule will doom a career guidance project 
before it ever has a chance to prove itself. As one 
business participant points out, "It's great to 
come up with a rational plan about what should 
work, but unless you're sensitive to how things do 
work in your community and vvho has the clout, 
then your plan is going to wind up on a shelf in 
somebody's storeroom." 

Do not assume people have a good understand- 
ing of how the community works just because 
they are life long residents. Getting to know the 
community should be a formal process, one that 
will pay big dividends by identifying the real prob- 
lems to be addressed and what resources are 
available. Ifyouareone of the initiators, begin by 
.asking yourself these questions: 

• What's In place now? Do an inventory (first 
in your own head, later more formally) of 
local institutions and leaders and how well 
they have performed in recent years. 

• Who are you in relation to existing institu- 
tions and programs? Be honest about your 
abilities to initiate action and follow it up. 
Try to see yourself as others are likely to see 
you. 

• Who controls the levers? Make a list of those 
people in the community (and at the state 
and national levels) who must be "sold" on 
the concept of collaboration before a proj- 
ect can hope to get the right level of partici- 
pation and financial support. 
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• Who controls the lurl? Some institutions or 
individuals undoubtedly will feel threatened 
by the prospect of a new council that appears 
to infringe on their "territory." Decide 
whether to include or avoid them and realize 
that a decision either way will have its con- 
sequences. Where does your organization 
stand? 

Regardless of the comm unity's makeup and power 
structure, organizers should keep these addi- 
tional points in mind: 

• Anticipate that the vested irn*rt»ts ot busi- 
ness, labor education, postsecondary edu- 
cation, government, and other institutions 
will affect the community. 

• Look for team members and supporters 
among the "doers" of the community (not 
always the top officials) and in the organiza 
tions to which they belong: the chamber of 
commerce, National Alliance of Business, 
manufacturers association, downtown 
development association, central labor 
council, individual unions, colleges, uni- 
versities, community-based organizations, 
and both public and private education 
institutions. 



• Decide whether to pursue a "top-down" or 
"bottom-up" approach. Company and union 
presidents, college presidents and school 
superintendents, mayors and agency direc- 
tors have been in on the creation of major 
collaborative projects. Others have begun 
as coalitions of concerned midrnanagement 
and coordinator-level people who organized 
a project first and then later sought the 
endorsement of institutional and commu- 
nity leaders. Top-level endorsement will 
open many doors but is rot absolutely 
essential-at least in the beginning. Just 
don't underestimate the clout and prestige a 
company president, county supervisor, 
school superintendent, or central labor 
council president can bring to an idea or 
project, 

• Build where you can on successful, past col- 
laborative experiences. 

Then thei e is one of the most important questions 
of all: Why are you involved in the work-education 
collaborative ?n j| what do you hope to get out of 
it? Do you want visibility for yourself or your 
organization? To take action on a social issue? 
To obtain a salary or access to funding sources? 
To good for the community? Giving honest 
answers to these questions will help you avoid 
problems later on, 



Promote Collaboration among Community Agencies 




The Need for Collaboration among 
Community Agencies 

This reading is taken from: Paul Ferrini, Bradford 
L Matthews. June Foster. Jean Workman. The 
Interdependent Community: Collaborative Plan- 
ning for Handicapped Youth, Leader's Handbook 
(Cambridge, MA: Technical Education Research 
Centers. May 1980). pp. 3-4. 

In these times characterized by limited funds and 
resources and calls for accountability, the ques- 
tion "How can we maintain present services and 



develop new services without substantially in- 
creasing expenditures?" becomes crucial for any 
organizaiton. It is a particularly critical question 
for human service organizations-agencies serv- 
ing handicapped individuals, minority members, 
the disadvantaged, the elderly, and other groups 
by improving and/or expanding services without 
multiplying costs, 

In any community, there are usually several ser- 
vice providers responsible for addressing the 
needs of the same clientele. Sometimes these 
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organizations are not aware of each other's pro- 
qrams. Frequently they have not successfully 
pooled their resources or coordinated their pro- 
grams to meet the needs of their shnred clientele. 
As a result, the overall service delivery spectrum 
for their clientele may be characterized by any of 
the following: 

• Unserved or underserved clientele who fall 
into cracks between agency mandates 

• Inefficient use of resources 

• Poor or nonexistent linkages between related 
services 

• Inadequate referral network to help users 
locate'the services they need 

• Competition among organizations for clien- 
tele and/or federal and state dollars 

These characteristics appear to be symptomatic 
of the lack of a community wide approach to meet- 
ing the needs of any given cl'ent group with mul- 
tiple needs. All of these instances of inefficient 
service delivery are costly, both to taxpayers who 
subsidize these services and to the clientele 
whom the services are intended to benefit 

Collaboration among community agencies is ob- 
viously not the only answer to these problems, 
but it does offer a viable solution. It is a first step 
toward the development of a comprehensive and 
realistic picture of the needs of any underserved 
client group in the community. By bringing to- 
gether all key organizations serving a particular 
clientele, collaboration fosters the following: 

• The sharing of organisational perspectives 

on the needs of clients 

• The sharing of Information about services 

currently offered to clients 

• The identification of the most crucial unmet 
needs of clients 

• The identification of new programs or new 
linkages between existing programs that 
would meet these crucial client needs 

• The identification and sharing of organiza- 
tional resources which could be pooled to 
develop needed new programs 



• The planning and implementation of new 
programs by key staff persons from organi- 
zations holding needed resources 

• The development of long-term collaborative 
relationships among these organizations to 
ensure continued communitywide efforts to 
identify needs and develop programs for 
their common clientele 

Although ;hese benefits of interagency collabo- 
ration are generally recognized at the local state, 
and national levels, instances of successful col- 
laborative planning and program development 
are rare. Such lack of success in collaboration 
may stem from inadequate knowledge of the 
conditions under which collaboration is most 
likely to flourish. 



Conditions for Successful Interagency 
Collaboration 

1 . Collaboration should be voluntary. To be 

successful, collaboration must be voluntary. 
Many organizations that decide to collabo- 
rate may do so because they are under pres- 
sure. Legislative mandates mav provide some 
incentive for collaboration, but unless orga- 
nizations truly desire to enter into collabora- 
tive relationships, they are unlikely to develop 
more than token efforts, Only when organi- 
zations have reached their own internal 
conclusion that collaboration is to their 
advantage can sufficient commitment of 
time and resources be generated to ensure 
success. 

2. Collaboration should be democratic. Col- 
laboration is by nature a democratic pro- 
cess. It involves a number of organizations 
as equal partners in the planning and imple- 
mentation of programs that are mutually 
selected and developed. No one organiza- 
tion can be dominant, even if it has more 
resources, status, or political power than 
other organizations. This is in direct con- 
trast to the most common approach to col- 
laboration in which one organization takes 
the lead, identifies a particular service to be 
planned, does most of the planning of that 
service, and involves other organizations 
only by asking them to contribute resources. 
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3 Collaboration requires a considerable time 
Investment Few organizations understand 
that collaboration, if it is to be successful 
requires a considerable and continuous in- 
vestment of time from participants. A genuine 
effort to develop collaborative relationships 
among organizations will start by exacting 
from them this time commitment 

Because collaboration is by nature an attempt 
to cross organizational barriers and to de- 
velop a new means and mode of communi- 
cation, there must be time for participants to 
gather information about each other's pro- 
grams and priorities, to develop mutual trust 
and respect, and to gain support for the col- 
laborative effort from their organizations 
and from the community at large. Organiza- 
tions that are not willing to take the time to 
iron out differences or who jump into an 
overly ambitious collaborative attempt are 
likely to find that their efforts are not 
successful. 

4. To overcome Interagency barriers, collabo- 
ration requires an Interactive process facili- 
tated by an Impartial leader Any collabo- 
rative effort is bound to encounter some 
struggle with organizational differences and 
barriers to collaboration. Among the major 
obstacles are these: 

• Organizational Autonomy: Organizations 
used to setting their own priorities and 
making decisions based on these priori- 
ties often find it initially difficult to mesh 
their perspectives and decision-making 
power with that of others. 

• Singular Perspectives: Each organization 
has its own unique perspective about the 
clientele it serves, its own language (jar- 
gon) and its own mandate; it may be diffi- 
cult at first for organizations to accom- 
modate differing viewpoints. 



• Differing Mandates and Procedures: While 
it is easy for an organization to see rea- 
sons for its own bureaucratic system, it is 
often not easy to respect the constraints 
under which other organizations must 
operate. 

• Competing/Adversary Relationships: 

Some organizations may compete with 
each other for clients and funding; some 
organizations may view themselves as 
evaluators or watchdogs of the work of 
other organizations; past interagency fric- 
tions may affect current attempts at 
collaboration. 

In order to overcome these interorganizational 
barriers, collaborators must be given the oppor- 
tunity to get their differences out on the table. The 
assistance of an impartial facilitator is often 
necessary to encourage mutual understanding 
and bridging of perspectives. 

5. Collaboration requires systematic planning. 

Any successful collaborative effort must 
also include systematic planning. Not only 
does it take time to build trusting relation- 
ships among organizations, it also takes 
time to develop a realistic and mutually 
acceptable plan for collaborative action. 
This can only be done when organizations 
take clearly defined steps to consider a 
broad range of options, objectively analyze 
the relative strengths and weaknesses of 
these options, and then gradually build con- 
sensus for a detailed plan cf action that all 
organizations involved can support. If orga- 
nizations are to contribute resources to the 
development of a needed service, they must 
be able to help shape the planning of that 
service. 
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Develop Rationales for Collaboration 




Getting Started 

This reading is taken from: Max Elsman and the 
National Institute for Work and Learning. 
Industry-Education-Labor Collaboration: An 
Action Quide for Collaborative Councils (Wash* 
ington, DC: National Institute for Work and Learn- 
ing, 1981), pp. 23-27. 

What prompts people to get involved in a collab- 
orative team? Altruism is certainly one factor. 

But altruism by itself rarely keeps a voluntary 
organization afloat. Members usually have very 
practical reasons for participating. This mixture 
of personal and institutional self-Interest is the 
lifeblood of most community service organiza- 
tions. "Enlightened" self-interest is a powerful 
tool for getting a new collaborative council off the 
ground. Says Wayne Owens, a General Electric 
executive and first director of the Philadelphia 
Education to Work Council: "Every effort has to 
appeal to self-interest if you want to work to- 
gether. 0 The idea is to "make a person look g< ud 
by doing good." 



Motivators 

Each sector will come to the team with its own 
particular needs related to education-work 
issues. Participants will also come with some 
hesitations, biases, and practical considerations 
about their involvement in this new thing called 
"collaboration/* 

There are, of course, some very important shared 
concerns: for the quality of community life: for 
the quality of education: for the future economic 
competitiveness of the community and the nation: 
for the development of capable, motivated indi- 
viduals with pride in themselves, their work, their 
families, and their society. 



Among the other motivators for the butlnett 
community are the following: 

• Increasing productivity through improved 
job training 

• Assuring a steady stream of qualified work- 
ers enabling economic development and 
growth 

• Reducing taxes and welfare costs by reduc- 
ing local unemployment 

• Improving the employ ability skills and work 
habits of young workers 

• I mproving career development and guidance 
for youths and employees 

• Combating public hostility toward capital- 
ism and ignorance of the economic, social, 
and political benefits provided by the free 
en 1 uprise system 

Community-rooted, consumer-oriented industries 
like banks, insurance companies, and public utili- 
ties tend to be particularly conscious of their repu- 
tations for community service. 

But business also may have some hesitation 
about becoming involved in collaborative efforts. 
Personnel and training officers may feel that "If 
only the schools would send us kids who can 
read, write, and compute, we'd teach them the job 
skills." In other words, they may think that in 
exchange for their property tax dollars all that's 
needed is better public education. Businesses 
may think their executives* time is too valuable to 
be spent on what they see at first as "community 
service." Or small employers may think they offer 
too few jobs to make any difference, and (in larger 
communities) they may also feel uncomfortable 
meeting with high-powered business, union, edu- 
cation, and government officials. 
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Educators have another set of special concerns: 

• The quality of basic skills transmitted to 
students 

• Shrinking budgets that limit teaching 
resources 

• Effective use of vocational education facilities 

• Government mandatesto work moreclosely 
with non-school skill training and work ex- 
perience programs 

• Public desire for more emphasis on employ- 
ability training 

• Inadequate budgets for counseling and other 
student services 

• Mandates to give more emphasis to the dis- 
advantaged and handicapped 

But educators may feel their teachers, profes- 
sors, and administrators are already overbur- 
dened under shrinking budgets and simply can t 
be asked to take on yet another task. Some edu- 
cators may already be pleased with their com- 
munity programs but feel that their skills are 
unappreciated by other educators. They may 
prefer to guard established relationships with 
selected employers rather than work collabora- 
tively toward wider school-work programs. And 
some educators may believe the job of education 
should be left to the schools without interference 
from the rest of the community. 

Among the interests of organized labor are the 

following: 

• Combating unemployment and opening up 
more Jobs to existing or potential union 
members 

• Improving ♦ he quality and quantity of appren- 
ticeship programs 

• Helping young people understand and appre- 
ciate the role of labor unions in creating the 
collective bargaining process and creating 
access to jobs, healthy working conditions, 
and a consumer economy 

• Improving links with university and com- 
munity college adult education programs 
and the work place 



In many cities labor unions wield a great deal of 
power. In others they are far less influential. Thus, 
the extent to which organized labor will be involved 
in an education-work collaborative will vary from 
place to place. If unemployment is a major com- 
munity concern, labor may not be too interested 
in youth unemployment when thousands of adults 
are out of work, but may still be very involved in 
career education. 

Unions typically are understaffed and must be 
convinced that participation is worth their time. 
Union officials are paid from member dues and 
need strong justification to use these funds for 
perhaps indirect union purposes. Some councils 
have made valuable use of retired labor officials. 

Local service agencies have still different inter- 
ests in education-work relationships: 

• Improving their own awareness of careers 
and job training programs 

• Helping their clients understand the value of 
education and training and being able to 
better provide career guidance, counseling, 
and information 

• Remedying Inadequate budgets by contract- 
ing with businesses and making more job 
placements in the private sector 

• Improving linkages with schools, colleges, 
and other institutions that could help with 
clients in programs such as pre-employment 
training for delinquency-prone or court- 
referred youth, or teenage mothers 

• Creating access to vocational education 
programs for women reentering the work 
force 

But representatives of service agencies, too, may 
come with hesitation. How do you relate teenage 
pregnancy programs to school systems that won't 
or can't teach sex education? Each agency may 
have its own special niche in the community and 
may not want to share its knowledge of tech- 
niques and contacts. The problems of breaking 
down institutional barriers may seem too over- 
whelming to tackle. And, as with each of the other 
sectors, there are concerns about how to spread 
already overworked executives and staff even 
thinner. 
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Local and state job training ind tconomlc devel- 
opment agencies have their own interests too: 

• Helping create or sustain mandated Private 
Industry Councils (PICs) 

• Improving employment services and on* 
the-job training placements 

• Increasing the impact and efficiency of on- 
the-job training efforts through better coor* 
dlnatlon of community resources 

• Increasing employer participation in federal 
job training 

• Fulfilling mandates to work more closely 
with the public schools and using more 
wisely economic development or employ- 
ment training money ear-marked for links 
with schools and related organizations 

• Assuring new employers that the commu- 
nity can provide the skilled workers needed 

• Combating the negative image of public 
welfare and employment agencies in the 
public mind 

In o'her words, each sector may come to the team 
with both positive and negative expectations. 

The positives come to outweigh the negatives 
only as the new partners find they can allay each 
other s fears. They begin to work as equals seek- 
ing solutions that will benefit each of them and 
the community as a whole. Some have found it 
necessary to start their work with a narrower 
breadth of representation than desired, expect- 
ing to persuade the doubters by building a track 
record of successes. Very frequently, education 
and business are the two sectors who initiate col- 
laborative action, inviting other groups to join 
later. 



A Business Perspective 

This reading is taken from: Madeleine B. Hem- 
mings. "A Business Perspective,** American Edu- 
cation: An Economic Issue (Washington, DC: 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 9 
June 1982). 

The time is ripe for change. American education 
today is facing a major Identity crisis. It does not 



know what is expected of it. In the 1960s public 
education was drafted to help fight the war on 
poverty, the war on racial discrimination, the war 
on sexism, the war on bad driving, the war on 
malnutrition, the war on unemployment. 

Education was asked to do all this without the 
benefit of knowledge of how to do it or what 
society really expected in the way of results. 
There was no common definition of equality. The 
schools fought bravely and to the level of their 
ability. Much good was done for society as ne- 
glected groups got attention, opportunities were 
provided and many arbitrary barriers were lowered. 

By the 1970s school reform had come to mean 
social reform. Schools forgot that their basic mis* 
sion is to provide students with the learning and 
skills they will need fora successful, self-sufficient 
life. Somehow in our social upheaval, they came 
to see equality as equality of outcomes. Educa- 
tion forgot that equality is an equal opportunity to 
do one's best with no artificial barriers standing in 
one's way to the top. But equal opportunity con- 
tains no guarantee that any person will be the 
best without putting out his or her own best 
efforts. 

Today, the mood of the country is changing. Citi- 
zens, parents, taxpayers, voters, and even some 
students are beginning to demand higher stan- 
dards, more substantial curricula, more rigorous 
teaching methods and better disciplined learning 
environments. Thoughtful education leaders are 
beginning to look seriously for new roles, mis- 
sions, and emphases. Six major studies of school 
reform— all centered on curriculum and school 
management-are underway. 

These studies involve most of the mainstream 
education community in some way. The reform 
studies are helping to develop some agreements 
as to what students ought to learn in school. 

As the proportion of adults who have school age 
children declines to approximately 19 percent, 
educators are beginning to turn to the business 
community, which is the secondary consumer of 
education, for political and financial support. 

How can business and chamber of commerce 
people help Improve schools? The legal structure 
of the school system under federal and state con- 
stitutions is state law which authorizes local 
school districts. School finance is now made up 
of about 50 percent local taxes and 40 percent 
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state dollars The federal contribution is 10 per- 
cent or less. Therefore, real school reform or 
change must happen at the local and state levels. 
The real job is in our own communities, not in 
Washington, DC. 

Therefore, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce can 
be most effective in two ways: 

• Studying any proposed federal education 
legislation to determine its impact on educa- 
tion quality and working only for legislation 
which makes it easier to run better schools; 
and 

• Informing and encouraging the Chamber 
membership into active work for improved 
education in their own communities. 

What can business organizations do? There are 
activities which can use everyone's talents and 
time to advantage. 

1 . Business people can create a special kind of 
demand for change in our communities that 
will convince educators that change will 
bring about community support for their 
activities rather than further alienations and 
mistrust. 

2. Business people can create community 
demand for reform, expressed through all 
the means and channels that a community 
uses from editorials in the newspapers and 
the radio stations to discussions at club 
lunches and association and town meetings. 

3. Business people can make school reform a 
central issue in local politics. Election results 
could hinge on candidates' views about 
such questions as "how many years of math 
should the local high school provide?" and 
* how many years should the school system 
require students to study?' 1 

4. Business people can serve on school boards. 
Twenty years ago, school boards were popu- 
lated by business people who were com- 
munity leaders. Today, for many reasons, 
representatives of teacher unions and other 
interest groups dominate school boards. 
Responsible business people must return to 
the school boards to help draft appropriate 
policies for school organizations and man- 
agement, for graduation requirements, 
values, discipline norms, and curriculum 



standards. Business people must help 
schools extricate themselves from inappro- 
priate tasks and expectations. Business 
people must help schools in the recruit- 
ment, compensation, and retention of able 
professional personnel. 

5. All employers of high school graduates- 
colleges, business and industry, the mili- 
tary, the civil service, and the labor unions- 
must demand serious secondary school 
standards, mastery of skills and absorption 
of the content of general education, while 
volunteering to provide the more special- 
ized vocational skills. 

6. Business people can insist that all children 
of normal intelligence be taught to be func- 
tionally literate before they complete ele- 
mentary school, 

7. Business people can insist that career edu- 
cation be Infused into the curriculum so that 
students grow up knowing what occupa- 
tions their school-learned knowledge pre- 
pares them for and what more they must 
learn in school to have multiple career 
opportunities open to them. 

8. Business people can learn what makes a 
good school and insist that community 
schools be good schools. The key to a good 
school is a good principal, A good principal 
is an outstanding leader, a literate citizen 
with sound social values and personal mor- 
als, a defender of his teachers from outside 
pressures and interferences, a firm but ethi- 
cal disciplinarian. Above all, a good princi- 
pal is an educator who directs the shaping of 
the curriculum, supervises the establishment 
and maintenance of standards, counsels 
and evaluates teachers, introduces new 
techniques and research findings, and does 
the best he can to procure the necessary 
resources for the ablest possible school 
staff. According to Professor Charles Finn 
of Vanderbilt University, in order to bring 
principals to that point, principals them- 
selves and their curriculum directors, depart- 
ment heads, and other academic superordi- 
nates will have to spend a year or two, or 
several consecutive summers, modernizing, 
strengthening and burnishing their own 
skills. The universities will need to develop 
and offer preservice and inservice training 
programs for building-level educational 
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leaders who are unlike anything currently 
available. All this will happen only if highly 
informed leaders of the community create 
the expectation that such retraining will 
occur 

Business people can do other things such as the 
following as well: 

• Provide financial assistance and expertise 

for special courses in newer areas of knowl- 
edge such as computers, science, technol- 
ogy, communcations, and more. 

• Share equipment and training aids and even 
instructors for specialized training. 

• Provide opportunities for occupational fac- 
ulty members to work in their businesses to 
reinforce, update or expand the skills and 
knowledge needed to remain current in their 
profession. 

• Provide opportunities for teachers to work 

in business during the summer. Directors of 
the Rexnord 'Teacher/Business Program" 
in Milwaukee report that this interaction 
leads to increased cooperation between 
schools and the private sector. 

• Loan executives to work with the schools 

and education agencies to solve particular 
problems such as purchasing, accounting, 
public relations, employee relations, and 
other problems. 

• Develop competency-based training pro** 
grams for use in classrooms when the busi- 
ness has the strongest competency in the 
field. 

There are numerous other examples, but the 
future of our work force depends on an important 
part, on helping our schools know what it is we 
expect of them and then supporting them while 
they do the job. Only then can we begin to give 
young people the opportunity to make the most 
of themselves as early as possible in their lives. 
Only then can we assure the flow of worthwhile 
creative ideas that will work. Only then can we 
assure growth of the M can do" spirit that will main- 
tain our country's standard of living as the world 
economy matures to more equal industrial 
competition. 



As the Chairman of Pro Vita, Inc., Millard Foist, 
said in a May 3rd article in Industry Week: 

The one resource without which all of the 
others become meaningless is the talented, 
competitive, questing human beings who en- 
able civilization to achieve magnificent 
progress. 



A Labor Perspective 

This reading is taken from: U.S. Department of 
Education, 4FL-C/0, Labor in the Schools: A 
Quide for Local Central Bodies (Washington, DC: 
AFL-CIO, n.d.), pp. 1-6. 

Introductlon-the need. We, as representatives of 
organized labor, must back up our desire to bring 
a better understanding of labor into school pro- 
grams with our active participation. The Ameri- 
can labor movement has always been a construc- 
tive champion of better schools. Educational 
leaders such as Horace Mann and Henry Barnard 
found their principal support in the unions when 
they pressed their campaign for universal free 
public education. 

Unions and workmen's parties in the first half of 
the 19th century were determined that the prom- 
ise of American democracy should be fulfilled in 
terms of equality of opportunity and the uproot- 
ing of class privileges. Universal sufferage, the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt and reform of 
the militia system by which the wealthy could buy 
their way out of military service were all among 
the early labor demands which have since become 
accepted parts of American democracy. One of 
the deepest convictions of all among these early 
unionists was that the responsibilities of a demo- 
cratic society make it imperative that all citizens 
be educated. 

The Workingmen s Party, organized in New York 
City in 1829, included as one of its principal 
planks a demand for a school system "that shall 
unite under the same roof the children of the poor 
man and the rich, the widow s charge and the 
orphan, where the road to distinction shall be 
superior industry, virtue and acquirement with- 
out reference to descent." 

Unfortunately, despite a democratic public school 
system which is the envy of the world, we now 
find that our children learn little or nothing about 
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organized labor and its contributions to the devel- 
opment of this country. They don't understand 
how labor is a rich part of our heritage and signifi- 
cant as a dynamic institution of our society. 

Of even greater importance to students is how 
organized labor will affect their f uture-what they 
choose to do in life, where they work, and the 
conditions of that employment 

We are also concerned because we know that 
unless young people understand more about 
organized labor and its function in society, their 
future role as citizen-voters will be affected and 
the community will be weakened. 

Experience has shown that we must become 
involved at the local level if there is to be real hope 
for success in this task. We must have active edu- 
cation committees, speakers* bureaus, and a host 
of other activities if we are going to bring about a 
significant change. Our efforts should be directed 
to serve all students; we must be concerned with 
the mainstream of school programs, from kinder- 
garten through high shcool. We also need to sup- 
port vocational education so that young people 
can have practical and realistic insights into the 
world of work: we must help students be prepared 
to choose careers and to be better consumers as 
well as better-informed citizens. 

Local programs-recommendations and guide- 
lines. Each local body best knows its own com- 
munity and that community's attitudes, political 
structure, and social structure. These factors are 
all basic in any determination of how organized 
labor will work with the schools, yet a number of 
common considerations would be helpful to any 
local union or central labor council in mapping 
out a continuing, effective program. 

Trade unionists as school activists. In a number 
of communities throughout the country, trade 
unionists have become involved in the local edu- 
cation structure, in leadership roles in school 
PTAs, and in local school boards. There's no 
question about the importance of having an effec- 
tive labor representative in such a position since 
school policy and programs, whether at an indi- 
vidual school or throughout a school district, are 
either determined or approved by these bodies. 

How to be an effective resource. What was true 
with respect to the member of the PTA or school 
board being a resource for those bodies would 
also be true in general with respect to the central 



labor body or union local being a resource to 
school districts. The range of activity for the cen- 
tral body or local can be quite varied, including 
such efforts as providing materials for teachers 
and curriculum supervisors, and developing an 
active speakers bureau which would have an 
ongoing program of trade unionists visiting 
classrooms. 

Working through the education committee* Basi- 
cally, an education committee is made up of 
members who combine an interest in this area as 
well as capability to take an active role in the 
committee s activities. If the central body is in a 
community having a local unit of AFT, having a 
representative or representatives from the teach- 
ers' local play an active and leading role is of 
obvious benefit. 

School trips to work sites or to union halls. Ele- 
mentary and high school students are enthusias- 
tic at the prospect of special trips and consider 
this exposure to the world outside the classroom 
as one of the more exciting elements of their 
school experience. In arranging for a visit to a 
work site, set up a schedule which includes a 
planned tour and a chance for students to hear a 
presentation and have an opportunity to ask 
questions. A visit to a union hall can be made 
particularly effective if a union officer can explain 
the working of a local, perhaps concentrating on 
a particular area such as collective bargaining. 

Get to know curriculum supervisors, particularly 
social studies supervisors, in the central office of 
the school district. Often they have advisory 
boards which are concerned with such areas as 
economic education, and many of these advisory 
boards have labor components. This may prove 
to be an avenue through which materials on how 
other schools teach about labor can be sent as 
well as a great variety of printed materials such as 
brochures and reprints. Inviting supervisors to 
education committee meetings would cement 
contacts as well as serve to communicate an 
understanding of mutual need. 

Discover which teachers are most interested in 
developing programs which have labor as a com- 
ponent, whether it is through word of mouth, the 
frequent use of speakers, or requests for litera- 
ture. Cultivating this contact and helping such 
teachers often have a "ripple" effect within the 
individual schools where these teachers are 
located. Making materials such as sample lesson 
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plans and reprints easily available to these teach- 
ers can lead to a strongly developed school 
program. 

Education committee members would be advised 
to contact appropriate state department of edu- 
cation offices, particularly those in the curricu- 
lum area, to clarify state requirements. The most 
obvious need would be that of understanding 
state curriculum frameworks or guidelines which 
may require a better understanding of labor than 
might be found in local schools. Then the educa- 
tion committee would have added leverage in its 
work with the local school district. 

AFL-CIO state federations have been involved in 
such matters with state departments of education 
and with state legislatures in supporting these 
programs, Opening up channels to the state fed- 
erations and to the state departments of educa- 
tion should be considered an important priority. 

Teacher preparation and development. One of 

the most challenging areas facing labor with 
regard to school programs is that of helping 
teachers prepare to teach about labor in the 
classroom. The great majority of teachers have 
no background with regard to labor curriculum 
although they are union members and can be 
helpful in strengthening programs. A number of 
possibilities exist to help give support. Materials 
are available to help teachers, and opportunities 
exist for specific training programs in labor cur- 
ricular areas for teachers. Contact your State 
Federation for information about labor studies 
centers at various colleges throughout the coun- 
try which have provided programs and are a use- 
ful resource to local school districts for this 
purpose. 



Why Work Together? 

This reading is taken from: Nicholas J. Topougis. 
Labor and Career Education: Ideas tor Action 
(Washington. DC: U.S. Government Printing 
Office. 1979). pp. 2-3. 

Why should labor collaborate with schools to 
help young persons relate education to the real 
world, in general, and more specifically, to work? 
Basically, the answer is that our entire society 
benefits when citizens are prepared to be con- 
structive human beings-well adjusted, knowl- 
edgeable about how society operates, able to 
adapt to change, and able to become productive 
members of a community 



Such preparation cannot be accomplished by 
schools alone. If it is to be realistic, accurate, and 
practical, those in organized labor and the com- 
munity at large, outside the school, must give 
students and educators the benefit of their expe- 
rience and knowledge. 

Labor always has had great interest in the educa- 
tional process and in its quality. It also has identi- 
fied additional concerns: (1) that schools at all 
levels provide adequate, unprejudiced Instruc- 
tion In labor history and organization, and labor s 
role in American society; and (2) that schools 
prepare people to assume productive roles and to 
become Intelligent consumers in a technological 
society in which the changes are greater in 
number than ever before and increasing all the 
time. 

These areas are important to educators, as well. 
There are, in fact, a number of concerns shared 
by organized labor and education. Among them 
are the following: 

• Motivating students to acquire mastery of 
basic skills needed for competency and 
adaptability, not only in today s world but 
also in a changing society and employment 
picture. 

• Fostering skills which are necessary to job 
survival: skills in job getting and holding, 
human relations, and decison-making. 

• Preparing students for maximum flexibility 
by expanding career options and reducing 
the anxiety of career choice. 

• Making a conscious effort to demonstrate 
the relevancy of education to the world of 
work and providing students with substan- 
tial understanding of the complex economic 
forces in our society. 

• Informing students and educators of com- 
petencies that are needed by youth in the 
work world. 

• Decreasing stereotyping of minorities and 
women in nontraditional roles. 

• Expanding guidance and counseling ser- 
vices to provide for specific needs of all sec- 
tors of the student population, especially 
minorities, women, dud ihe handicapped. 
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• Developing maximum linkages with labor 
resources in order to en hance the total edu- 
cational process. 

• Meeting demands of parents and students 
for more guidance in making career choices 

and for more direct preparation for chosen 
careers. 



• Informing students about the various kinds 
of post-high school training and education 
which exist and helping them to decide on 
the education appropriate for their career 
plan. 

• Encouraging deliberate planning toward 
worthy use of leisure. 



Develop Action Plans 




The reading for this competency is selected from: 
Paul Ferrini, Bradford L. Matthews, June Foster, 
Jean Workman, The Interdependent Community: 
Collaborative Planning for Handicapped Youth 
(Cambridge, MA: Technical Education Research 
Centers, 1980), pp. 10-11 and 24-42. 

Please note that this text was written to develop 
collaborative education and career development 
activities for handicapped youth Although the 
target group and specific actions might differ 
from your interests, the processes suggested are 
relevant Adapt them to your situation. Also, 
some of the exercises described here might fit 
your situation better than those proposed in 
Learning Experience 4. Use your judgment: com- 
pare and select the most appropriate activity. 



Overview of Planning Process 

This collaborative planning process is oesigned 
to help you work effectively with others to improve 
career-related opportunitites for handicapped 
youth in your community. The process enables 
you to develop a viable plan that all members on 
your team can support and carry out. 

In Stage One. you will select one major "pro~ 
gram" upon which to focus your team efforts. For 
instance, your team may choose to develop a 
work adjustment program for handicapped high 
school students The program selected in Stage 



One will be the only program that your team 
focuses upon in Stages Two and Three. (How- 
ever, the selection of one program does not pre- 
clude the development of other program options 
at some future date.) 

In Stage Two, you will select one "strategy" or 

major approach to carrying out your chosen pro- 
gram. For instance, as an initial strategy for 
addressing your chosen program, your team may 
decide to develop vvoikshops for teachers and 
counselors about work adjustment skills. This 
will be the one strategy that you work on in Stage 
Three. 

In Stage Three, you will select the major "tasks" 

that your team will carry out in order to implement 
the strategy you chose in Stage Two. For instance, 
you may decide that you need to plan the specific 
content .vnd structure of the workshops, recruit 
employers to help conduct the workshops, recruit 
workshop participants, and so on. You will also 
decide who will perform these tasks, which re- 
sources will be used, and when the tasks will be 
completed. 

Thus, by the end of Stage Three, your team will 
have developed, and committed itself to imple- 
menting, a very specific action plan. This plan will 
enable your team to take its first step toward 
improving career-related opportunities for handi- 
capped youth in your community. 
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Step A: Identify • Rangt of Programs 

By the end of this step your team will have identified and clarified approximately 8-12 programs for 
further consideration. This list of programs should reflect the variety of perspectives and concerns held 
by team members and the organizations they represent. 

Exercise I: Brainstorm a Range of Programs 

Purpose: To develop a wide-ranging list of programs which would improve the career-related oppor- 
tunities for handicapped youth in your community. 

Example: The box below contains a sample list of such programs. 

Bralnstormed List of Programs 

1 A sensitization program for area employers 

2 A program to identify on-the-job training opportunities for handicapped youth 

3. A career exposure program for handicapped students 

4. A work adjustment program for handicapped students 

5. A more effective vocational assessment program for handicapped students 

6. A training program for teachers and counselors that provides information about handi- 
capped persons 

7. A job-relevant vocational training program for handicapped students 

8. A motivational progranr exposing our students to handicapped adults with successful 
careers 

9. An on-the-job training program for handicapped young adults 

10. A program emphasizing living and coping skills for handicapped students 

Exercise II: Clarify Bralnstormed Programs 

Purpose: Toensurethatallteam members understand the brainstormed programs, to modify word- 
ing if desirable, and to give members an opportunity to add any significant new program 
ideas that come to mind. 

Example: The box below contains the sample list of brainstormed programs after they have been 
clarified. 

Clarified List of Programs 

(In comparing this list with the initial list of brainstormed programs, six of the original ten 
statements--#1, #4. #6, #8. #9. and #10--have been modified.) 

1 A sensitization program to encourage employers to hire handicapped persons 
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2. A program to identify on-the-job training opportunities for handicapped youth 

3. A career exposure program for handicapped students 

4. A work adjustment (e.g., punctuality, social skills, dependability) program for handi- 
capped students 

5. A more effective vocational assessment program for handicapped students 

6. A training program for teachers and counselors which provides information about job 
modifications for students with various disabilities 

7. A job-relevant vocational training program for handicapped students 

B. A program that involves successfully employed handicapped adults as role models for 
handicapped students 

9. An on-the-job training program for handicapped seniors and unemployed high school 
graduates 

10. An independent living skills (e.g., using transportation, budgeting) program for severely 
handicapped school students 



Step B: Identify Preferred Programs 

By the end of this step, your team will have shortened the list of approximately 8-1 2 programs to a list of 
about 4-6 preferred programs which will be further considered in Step C. This shortened list will include 
each team member's favorite program from the longer list. 



Exercise I: Adopt Criteria for Identifying Preferred Programs 

Purpose: To adopt criteria which the team can use to identify its preferred programs, that is, those 
programs which presently have the greatest team support. 

Example: The box below contains a list of recommended criteria. 



Criteria for Choosing the Best Program 

(The following questions are proposed as general criteria to assist your team in choosing 
preferred programs and later in choosing one program to plan.) 

• Does the prog ram address your key concerns and those of your organization regarding the 
career-related needs of handicapped youth? 

• Are you and your organization able and willing to commit resources (staff time, energy and 
expertise, materials, money, etc.) to plan and implement this program? 

• Can this program be successfully developed given the resources currently available to your 
team? If not. to what extent does the program require the development of resources not 
currently available to your team? 
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• Should this program be developed before other programs on the list? Will this program 
provide a needed foundation upon which other possible programs can and should build? 

• Is it the right time to develop this program? Will key organizations and individuals in the 
community recognize the need for this program and come forward to support its 
development? 



Exercise II: Advocate One Program 

Purpose: To allow each team member to advocate (argue briefly for) one favorite program. 
Example: The following box contains a sample advocacy statement. 



Advocacy Statement 

(Roberto. Director of the local office of the State Vocational Rehabilitation Agency, advocates 
program #3.) 

"In my work with clients, I find that many disabled high school graduates have no idea of what 
kinds of jobs are available in our community. They don't know what they want to do, nor do they 
know what they might be able to do best. My agency has had considerable difficulty with 
younger disabled clients who drop placements or are fired within the first six months of 
employment. If our clients knew what kinds of jobs they enjoyed and performed well, we might 
be able to place them more successfully. It is particularly disappointing - not to mention the 
waste of the taxpayer's money - when clients quit their jobs after we have bought them 
expensive tools and training. My agency would certainly support any kind of pilot career 
exposure program for disabled high school students. One of our caseworkers could be 
released to help initiate such a program and to work on creating other complementary support 
services, such as vocational testing and identification of viable training options. I'm quite sure 
that at least two employers we work with would welcome such a program, since they too are 
becoming frustrated with these placement difficulties." 



Step C: Select One Program to Plan 

By the end of Step C, your team will have selected the one program which you will further plan in Stages 
Two and Three. Your team will choose this program after careful consideration of everyone's preferred 
program and concentrated efforts to achieve full team consensus. 

Exercise I: Identify Advantages and Disadvantages of Preferred Programs 

Purpose: To identify the advantages and disadvantages of each of the preferred (advocated) 
programs. 

Example: The following box contains a list of advantages and disadvantages for two of the sample 
preferred programs. 
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Advantages and Disadvantage* of Two Programs 

A career exposure program for disabled students 
Advantages Disadvantages 

Priority for school system Employers might not buy in 

Rehab supports and has resources Requires career information we do not have 



A work adjustment program for handicapped students 

Advantages Disadvantages 

Will help remedy key problem perceived by Some school staff might resist new respon- 

employers sibilities 

Fewer handicapped young adults would be Could be expensive to set up 
fired because of lateness inappropriate be- 
havior, etc. 



Exercise It: Negotiate Consensus for One Program 

Purpose: To select and, if necessary, modify one program that all members can support, thereby 
ensuring effective planning in Stages Two and Three. 

Example: The box below contains a sample discussion and negotiation scenario culminating in the 
selection of a program focus the entire team can support. 



Consensus Building for One Program 

Analysis of Poll: The work adjustment program received the most support from team members. 
It is therefore chosen as the initial focus for the team's discussion and negotiation. 

Highlights of Discussion-Negotiation: Sandy felt that tejchers and counselors must be 
involved in the program for it to satisfy her ongoing concerns as a vocational guidance 
counselor. Isabel indicated that she would support a work adjustment program if the employer 
and other community contacts gained during the development of this program could be used 
later to develop a career exposure component for younger high school students. Tom felt that 
employers might need a special incentive for participating in the development of a work 
adjustment program. George, an employer, said he thought employers would be quite willing to 
support the work adjustment program, especially if, as Sandy suggested, teachers and coun- 
selors provided the necessary guidance and structure for the program. 

Modified Program: The team agreed to plan and implement a work adjustment program as its 
first major focus. The team also agreed that the program should be designed to involve teachers 
and counselors who will work closely with employers. Based on the success of this program, 
the team will later consider the feasibility of developing a career exposure component for 
younger disabled students. 
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Facilitate and Manage Collaborative Programs 



^ — • 



Every collaborative project places different de- 
mands on the skills of both the team of people 
responsible for project design and implementa- 
tion and the other leaders and staff of collaborat- 
ing organizations. 



Buffer Role 

Anyone who initiates and is responsible for con- 
tacts between organizations is acting as a buffer 
between two or more social systems. Each social 
system-whether a school, bank, union, or gov- 
ernment office-has its own history, mission, 
internal politics, special strengths and special 
problems, and its own way of doing things and 
relating to others. It takes special attitudes and 
interpersonal skills to work in this buffering 
environment. Especially when problems arise 
and organizations start running into conflicts, the 
buffer's role is not to be held by the naive. 

Yet even at their most difficult moments, all 
organizations depend on buffer people for accu- 
rate, insightful analyses of why things happen the 
way they do. Effective organizations place a high 
value on people who can create and preserve 
confidential relationships with those from other 
organizations, hear and see hidden cues, and 
help "outsiders" understand the needs and oppor- 
tunities that do exist. 

These special skills can be described in many 
ways. For purposes of discussion in this module, 
we ha 1 'Jr' t'fied four sets of behavior that are 
gathei i r>d< r the titles of: facilitator, broker, 
catalyst, a j manager. Undoubtedly these roles 
are not mutually exclusive. But just as they 
should help to distinguish types of individual 
behavior, they can also be used to distinguish 
different roles that the collaborative team can 
ptav as a whole in trying to make good works 
happen within the multiorganizational complex- 
ity of any community. 



Broker Role 

The broker is a familiar role. We have power bro- 
kers, stock brokers, food brokers, and marriage 
brokers. The go-between concept is equally cru- 
cial to collaborative education-work projects. In 
all settings the go-between hopes to find the con- 
ditions that will permit two parties to strike a deal. 
But the broker in community collaboration is not 
finished when the deal is made. Projects need to 
be constantly monitored and nurtured. In effect, 
the deal is made and remade, week after week in 
some instances. The broker may be one of the few 
people who can really speak all the languages for 
dialects) being spoken— the only one who has the 
credibility to convene a meeting, organize a 
workshop, ortell one organization that it is time to 
back off and be more conciliatory. 

In a brokering activity, the team or its individual 
members act as mediators, arbitrators, or agents 
for other organizations and persons by various 
means, such as by initiating topics for mutual 
involvement, by helping others to understand and 
negotiate for themselves possible working pat- 
terns, or by intervening at critical points to help 
other organizations resolve problems or find 
needed resources. Acting in this role, a team may 
or may not receive recognition (publically or 
privately) and may or may not be a participant 
in the programmatic relationships eventually 
established. 



Catalyst Role 

The catalyst role is, by definition, a subtle Influ- 
encer of events. Only people close to the real 
action may be aware that the catalyst, whether an 
individual or a collaborative action team, played a 
key role in making things happen. The key point 
may be simply asking the right questions of the 
right person at the right time, or making the right 
suggestion. Being a catalyst can be a negative as 
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well as a positive experience; being the "fall guy" 
for a bad move may help someone save face and 
reenter the collaborative game. 

In a catalyst activity the team or its individual 
members initiate discussions (formal or infor- 
mal): research other projects, programs or inter- 
ventions; and eventually precipitate a process or 
event involving other organizations and individu- 
als in similar or related activities. The initiatives 
taken by other organizations and persons may be 
replications of, improvements on, or simply in 
competition with the initiative of the team. The 
team may or may not have been in direct contact 
with the other initiative during the planning and 
implementation stage. The chain of events may or 
may not lead to "brokering" activities, "spin-offs" 
from team responsibilities, or discontinuation of 
the team s initiative. It is very difficult to docu- 
ment the fact that the team s initiative was a criti- 
cal factor in the stimulation or modification of 
behavior But that s what being a catalyst is all 
about 



Facilitator Role 

In a broad sense, "facilitator" is simply another 
word for helper someone or a group who helps 
things happen. But a narrower use of the word is 
intended here, emphasizing the objectivity and 
impartiality of the person or group who does the 
helping. This narrower meaning is implied when 
you visualize the facilitator at work. This means 
observing the facilitator helping the person do 
something that he or she wants to do but cannot 
do at that moment without a bit of outside help. 
The facilitator s assistance is crucial, yet also 
marginal The person or organization being helped 
could almost do the task without external help; 
the will is there, but the know-how is a bit short. 

In this sense, facilitation may be provided without 
collaboration being the result. The person or 
agency helped may now feel perfectly able to go 
off on its own. Or the agency may now feel capa- 
ble of working with other organizations without 
the aid of further third party, intermediary assis- 
tance Ideally, the facilitators are delighted to 
have worked themselves out of a responsibility 
and to be free to move on to other tasks. They are 
pleased only because their objective awareness 
of needs tells them that the whole point of helping 
was to get an organization to the point where it 
could act on its own. 



Facilitators in collaborative ventures tend to be 
expert listeners. Describing the facilitator as a 
group leader, Ferrini et al. ( in The Interdependent 
Commun \y: Collaborative Planning for Handi- 
capped South) say: 

As facilitator of the planning effort you will 
need to be a good listener. You will have to 
draw others out and insure that their perspec- 
tives are understood and honored, even if the 
majority of team members do not agree with 
them. Moreover, you may experience a number 
of situations where you personally disagree 
with the values and perspectives expressed by 
certain team members. If you were a partici- 
pant, you would be free to raise your objec- 
tives; howeve,', as a team leader, you will have 
to put aside your own preferences. Successful 
facilitation depends on objectivity and 
impartiality. 



Manager Role 

Being a manager is the most visible of the roles, if 
only because the manager is identified publically, 
or at least within the group, as the person in 
charge. Managers are important as official 
spokespersons or spokesgroups, as articulators 
of consensus, and as taskmasters responsible for 
holding projects on course and on schedule. 
Managers, by being visible, can as easily find 
themselves taking undeserved flak as taking un- 
earned credit. Simply being able to take and 
deflect all this public attention, and knowing 
when and how to share it are heavy responsibili- 
ties. Managers are frequently described as deci- 
sion makers, people who know how to bring clo- 
sure to research and discussion and move on to 
the next step. There are all types of decisions, and 
some managers do not so much make decisions 
as direct the process by which decisions are 
made by others. 

Being the "out front" person or group, and being 
held accountable for decision making is a de- 
manding role. It helps to be well informed, to have 
many channels of formal and informal information, 
to be adept at determining people s personalities 
and hidden agendas, and to have a well-tested 
sense of timing and of power. In collaborative 
situations some institutions are always stronger 
than others. But strength can be derived simply 
from having the least to risk in a particular activity 
and therefore being the most willing to take 
chances. The manager must understand these 
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political aspects of collaboration and be ablo to and director is much easier when all participants 
build upon varieties of vested interests to achieve want to see the job done well, 
the final result. The manager's job as a scheduler 



Monitor and Assess Collaboration 



Anticipating Consequences 

When we assess collaborative projects (and all 
projects for that matter), we should be concerned 
with both process and outcomes. Hopes and 
expectations have a tendency to exceed results in 
all new undertakings. So we look for a process 
that enables people to do their best with the 
resources at hand. Then the outcomes can be 
judged in proportion to the resources and the 
quality of the effort. 

Getting from here to there as a collaborative pro- 
gram requires a clear sense of plausible cause- 
and-effect relationships: If such-and-such 
happens, then so-and-so will occur. Working 
backward from desired effect to possible causes 
is also essential: If we want so-and-so to happen, 
then we should first try such-and-such. Figure 1 , 
in Learning Experienced of this module, by dia- 
gramming a flow of plausible (if ambitious) 
events, helps us anticipate both opportunities 
and problems. 

Readers familiar with PERT charts used to sched- 
ule complex tasks such as the preparations for a 
space shuttle launch or the marketing of a new 
detergent will find these logic diagrams far mce 
informal. Time lines are loose, sequences 
imprecise. 

But here we are trying only to sort out possibili- 
ties and troubleshoot our assumptions about the 
ability of organizations and people to make and 
follow through on commitments essential to the 
intended purpose Thus, the diagram exercise is 
also an opportunity for design creativity. As new 



people, resources, and ideas arrive on the scene, 
our logic path diagrams should help usdetermine 
whether and where they might fit. 



The Functions of Evaluation and 
the Evaluator's Role 

The following selection is from: Steven M. Jung, 
Evaluating the Work-Education Consortium Pro/- 
ect: An Overview of Issues and Options (Wash- 
ington, DC: National Institute for Work arid Learn* 
ing, July 1977), pp. 5-9. 

Impact models are extremely important for plan- 
ning sound evaluations. They enable the identifi- 
cation of critical relationships, processes, and 
outcomes, both immediate and longer term, which 
must be measured during the course of the evalu- 
ation. In addition, they force project planners to 
be cognizant of their intended outcomes, rather 
than allowing them to be content with the mere 
delivery of services* 

Evaluation will be defined as "the collection and 
reporting of information that is useful for decision 
making/* The emphasis on decision making dis- 
tinguishes evaluation from academic research. 
Academic research is typically aimed at discov- 
ery of "true" relationships and "true" facts. Prag- 
matic usefulness of these truths may bo inciden- 
tal to the research. 

Evaluation research, in contrast, strives to be 
pragmatic and useful, by gathering and structur- 
ing information that is appropriate to the specific 
requirements of specific decision makers who are 
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responsible for making optimum use of specific 
pools of resources. 

Depending on one's perspective and available 
options, evaluation may perform several different 
functions. 

• If one is a project director interested in mak- 
ing a project succeed within a given social 
environment and with limited resources, 
then evaluation should be designed to pro- 
vide a continuous flow oi information to 
assist the project director in making deci- 
sions about the redirection or redesign of 
activities or even the reformulation of goals 
and objectives In this case, project Im- 
provement is the basic intent of the decision 
maker. This type of evaluation is described 
frequently as "formative evaluation" because 
it is used to help change, or form, a course of 
events to more closely approximate the 
decision maker's current concept of success. 

• If, on the other hand, the decision maker is a 
legislator or a budget maker or some other 
person more concerned about finding and 
funding successful programs than about 
helping any one specific program become 
successful, the purpose of evaluation is 
changed. In this case, the decision maker is 
interested in the end result~"the bottom 
line**- marking a project or program as good 
or bad, successful or unsuccessful, in com- 
parison to some set of criteria or in compari- 
son to the relative success of some other 
project or program. The final findings and 
recommendations, not the interim flow of 
changing, partial information, are essential 
here. This type of evaluation, frequently 
described as "summative evaluation*' be- 
cause of its final judgment quality, is used to 
establish accountability for resource alloca- 
tions: project expansion, contractual, or 
termination decisions. 

• If one is planning, structuring, or designing 
a project, one may make use of information 
from evaluations of previous projects. Past 
evaluation may help the planner to select 
realistic goals and realistic means, may 
assist in the identification of real needs, or 
may be particularly useful in the design of a 
particularly appropriate process of direct- 
ing energies toward those needs. 



In all cases, personal experience, political reali- 
ties, resource availability, public opinion, and 
personal judgment enter the picture in two places: 
first in the ability of the evaluator to work within 
those real factors; second in the ability of the 
decision maker to distinguish the "truth" pre- 
sented by more personal or more extraneous 
forces. 

The role of the evaluator differs considerably 
depending on the function being performed: 

• If the function is project improvement, the 
evaluators role should bean active, Involved 
one, which may include direct participation 
in project implementation. An obj* jtive in- 
terest in project success is desirable. 

• If the function is resou rce allocation, or proj- 
ect accountability, the evaluator s role should 
be more passive and Independent, less emo- 
tionally attached to project successor failure. 

To attempt to play both roles simultaneously can 
place the evaluator in a difficult conflict-of-interest 
position. Rarely can an evaluator remain objec- 
tive and retain a sure sense of criteria-based 
judgment and an unbiased awareness of alterna- 
tive approaches once he or she has been deeply 
involved in helping a project staff seek success. 
Just as important, the credibility of the evalua- 
tors conclusions as perceived by others is com- 
promised by any close association of the evalua- 
tor with the activitiesand persons being evaluated. 

Despite these crucial differences in the functions 
of evaluation and the role of evaluator, there may 
be significant similarities in the evaluation activi- 
ties themselves, that is, in the collecting and 
reporting of data required for the evaluation of 
any given project. Moreover, both project effi- 
ciency and the cost of evaluation efforts are well 
served in most cases by using the same methods 
of collecting and reporting data for both final 
accountability and ongoing project improvement. 

Project improvement evaluation tends to focus 
on measures of the short-term efficacy of more 
detailed relationships, the processes used to 
define those relationships, and immediate out- 
comes. Accountability evaluation, on the other 
hand, tends to focus on measures of ultimate 
outcomes and on the more general critical pro- 
cesses and relationships governing the achieve- 
ment of those outcomes. 
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If the project improvement evaluation is well 
designed, it is possible for the accountability 
evaluation to be largely pott hoc, depending on 
retrospective data sources to document the criti- 



cal processes which led to attainment or non- 
attainment of desired ultimate outcomes. This 
arrangement has the great benefit of preventing 
premature attention to project accountability. 
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Learning Experience 1 

Inventory Community Organizations 

OVERVIEW 




er|c 
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Prior to starting this activity, review the reading for Competency 1 on page 7. Complete Worksheets 1-6 
by listing the names of the organizations in your community most active with or most concerned about 
the status of career development services. (This list should be your baseline as you work through the 
learning experiences. Add additional organizations, names of contact persons, telephone numbers, 
and comments as you obtain new information. By the time you complete the module you should have a 
more complete list to serve as a personal directory to people, organizations, resources, past projects, 
and "background" insights essential to any collaborative planning for career guidance initiatives.) 

Once you have completed a first draft listing for Worksheet 1-6, turn to Worksheet 7. List community 
organizations according to the key career development functionseach performs. Table 1 is a sample of 
organizations coded according to the types of services they provide. 

k 

Based on what you know about the organizations you have listed, fill out the right hand column of 
Worksheets 1-6; try to name the key people, their titles, and telephone numbers for each organization. If 
an organization is heavy on rhetoric but weak on action, for example, words such as "advocate" or "hot 
air" could be used for characterization to indicate seriousness or superficiality of concern. If there are 
no recent activities, for another example, writing "nothing new" would say it all. Do not worry if you 
leave blank spaces because you don't know enough about a particular organization. The feedback 
activity will give you a chance to fill in the blanks. 
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Worksheet 1 

Directory to Community Education Organizations 



EDUCATION 

Key Organizations *.„ c «m«rt d^u Ttltphont Present Statua of Caraar Guidanca 

, vanwauona Key Contact People Numbers Programs and Linkages 

Secondary Schools: 



Postsecondary institutions: 



GO TO WORKSHEET 7 BEFORE COMPLETING THE SECTION BELOW 



Worksheet 2 
Directory to Community Business Organizations 



BUSINESS 



Key Organizations 



Kay Contact Paopla 



Talaphona 
Numbers 



Prasant Status of Career Guidance 
Programs and Linkages 



Business Groups: 



Influential Large Employers: 



Influential Small Employers: 



GO TO WORKSHEET 7 BEFORE COMPLETING THE SECTION BELOW 

Summary Assessment: (Describe with a few key words the reputation of this sector as perceived by leaders in other sectors. Do you 
think this reputation is deserved? Why or why not? Are there individual exceptions to the general reputation? How are this sector's 
current career guidance efforts affected by these perceptions and reputations?) 
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Worksheet 3 
Directory to Community Labor Organizations 



LABOR 



Kev OraanizatioiM w ~ . » « . Telephone Present Status of Career Guidance 

ney organizations Key Contact People Numbers Programs and Linkages 



Labor Councils: 



Influential Public Sector Unions: 



Influential Private Sector Unions: 



GO TO WORKSHEET 7 BEFORE COMPLETING THE SECTION BELOW 

e 

SjfUL 1 ?!? AMe ". ment5 i Describe with a few key words the reputation of this sector as perceived by leaders in other sectors. Do you 
think this reputation is deserved? Why or why not? Are there individual exceptions to the general deputation? How are this sectors 
current career guidance efforts affected by these perceptions and reputations?) 
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Worksheet 4 



Directory to Community Social Services and Training Organizations 



COMMUNITY SERVICE AGENCIES 



Kty Organizations 



Key Contact People 



Telephone 
Numbers 



Present Status of Career Guidance 
Programs and Linkages 



Youth Service and Training Agencies: 



Adult Service and Training Agencies: 



Special Population Agencies: 



GO TO WORKSHEET 7 BEFORE COMPLETING THE SECTION BELOW 

Summary Assessment: (Describe with a few key words the reputation of this sector as perceived by leaders in other sectors. Do you 
think this reputation is deserved? Why or why not? Are there individual exceptions to the general reputation? How are this sector's 
current career guidance efforts affected by these perceptions and reputations?) 
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Worksheet 5 
Directory to Local Government Organizations 

GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 

K«v Oraanizatinni * « . » « Telephone Present Status of Career Guidance 

Key organizations Key Contact People Numbers Programs and Linkages 

Employment and Training Agencies: 



Job Service: 



Other Key Government Units: 



GO TO WORKSHEET 7 BEFORE COMPLETING THE SECTION BELOW 

fhTt ( T?^!! ment5 i De8Cri ^ u!i h 3 ,eW u key words the re P utation of this sector as perceived by leaders in other sectors. Do you 
think this reputation is deserved? Why or why not? Are there individual exceptions to the general reputation? How are this sector's 
current career guidance efforts affected by these perceptions and reputations?) 
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Worksheet 6 
Directory to Other Community Organizations 



OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 

Telephone Present Status of Career Guidance 

Key Organizations Key Contact People Numbers Programs and Linkages 



GO TO WORKSHEET 7 BEFORE COMPLETING THE SECTION BELOW 

Summary Assessment: (Describe with a few key words the reputation of this sector as perceived by leaders in other sectors. Do you 
think this reputation is deserved? Why or why not? Are th9re individual exceptions to the general reputation? How are this sector's 
current career guidance efforts affected by these perceptions and reputations?) 
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Worksheet 7 



Community Organizations and Career Development Functions 

Using the list of organizations compiled in Worksheets 1-6, allocate those organizations according to their active involvement in 
career development functions listed below. "Active" may mean either providing services on a communitywide basis, or actively 
providing career development services to its own members and/or clients. The organization, in other words, should be recognized as 
navmg some expertise in at least one functional area, whether or not that expertise has been made available for collaborative 
purposes 

Carver Information Individual Assessments 



Individual Career Counseling Group Career Counseling Career Exploration/Internships 



Job Readiness/Orientation Job Placement Assistance Follow-up Support Services 



Agency Staff Training Program Development Interagency Coordination/Linkage 
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Table 1 



Sample of a Published Inventory 

(prepared by the Community Career Council, Oakland, CA in 1978) 



WHO'S DOING 
WHAT 
IN CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT 
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WHO'S DOING 
WHAT 
IN CAREER 
DEVELOPMENT 
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Explain your task to two or more knowledgeable colleagues and ask them to review your list for 
accuracy. Ask them to help you fill in blanks, add more organizations, and explain to you which 
organizations they feel are most important in each sector. Find a local directory of community social 
service and community service agencies. Compare your list for important omissions. Call at least one 
person in each sector on the telephone to learn their views on the current status of career guidance 
activities in their sectors. Should these people refer you to others, follow up as time allows until you feel 
satisfied that you have a good sense of who's doing what (or not doing what) in each sector 




Note: This outline is to be used by the workshop facilitator. 



Facilitator's Outline 


Notes 


A. Introduction 




1. Ask the participants to introduce 
selves, describe "Why I'm here 11 and 
"What 1 hope to learn." 


This activity helps you learn about the type of 
group you have. 


2. Have participants brainstorm the 
definition of "collaboration" and then 
come to a consensus on a common 
definition. 


Use a chalkboard or large sheets of paper to 
record comments. 


B. Community organizations 




1 Ask participants to complete the 
Individual Activity for this learning 
experience. (Depending upon the 
type of group, you can have this be 
an individual paper-pencil activity 
or a group discussion. If it is a new 
group with no future responsibilities 
as a group, individual written prod- 
ucts that can be used for future refer- 
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Facilitator's Outlint 



Notes 



ence are important. With an existing 
group, the information can be ob- 
tained through verbal brainstorming 
If brainstorming is used, record the 
comments and have them typed and 
distributed after the workshop. The 
above techniques can be used with 
all group activities in this module.) 

2 Summarize the results of the work 
with the Ind /idual Activity. 



Learning Experience 2 

Promote Collaboration among Community Agencies 

OVERVIEW 
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Review the Worksheets 1-6 in Learning Experience 1 (the "draft" directory to community organiza- 
tions) and the functional distributions you developed in Worksheet 7. Also review your notes from the 
feedback interviews. Revise the worksheets to reflect your new understanding and assessment of the 
status of career guidance activities in each sector. Use these revised notes to assist you in preparing 
Worksheet 8, using the guidelines that follow. 

Step 1: For each sector, select one organization whose participation you consider absolutely essen- 
tial for that sector to take a successful part in a community career guidance program. (This will 
give a total of five or six organizations, each with a separate analysi : page.) 

Step 2: Write the name of one organization at the top of Worksheet 8. (Notice that there are multiple 
copies of Worksheet 8. Use a separate one for each organization.) Based on what you know 
now about that organization, fill in the major sections (A-F) of the worksheet. Have you 
considered in each case the organization's various roles: as a provider of career development 
services to its members and/or clients? As an employer of young people and adults? As a 
source of civic and political leadership in the community? As a source of philanthropy and of 
volunteers? 
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Worksheet 8 



Analysis off Organizational Barriers and Opportunities 



Name of Organization 



Saction A: 

• Because 

• Because 

• Because 

Saction B: 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

Section D: 



2. 
3. 
4. 



State concisely at least three reasons why participation by key leaders and/or staff of this oraanizaiion is e«*ntmi f« r 
•mprovmg career guidance services in your community. Use ^ecause'^tatements or 9 an,z ^ on essential for 



Major obstacles to participation of this organiza- 
tion in collaborative career guidance activities 
may be: 



Actions that could be taken within this organiza- 
tion to reduce these barriers may include: 



Saction C: 



1. 



Potential motivations, needs, and pressures that 
tend to favor this organization's participation In 
career guidance activities may be: 



2. 
3. 



8ectlon E: Actions that could be taken within this organiza- 
tion to enhance these positive factors may include: 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



Section F: What are 80me action8 tnat your organization cou|d tfl|<e whjch organization to give mora 

consideration to its possible participation in collaborate career development activities? (UieT^r.^tot^SSS 



If 
• If 



Worksheet 8 

Analysis of Organizational Barriers and Opportunities 



tome of Organization 



Section A: 

• Because 

• Because 

• Because 



State concisely at least three reasons why participation by key leaders and/or staff of this organization is essential for 
improving career guidance services in your community. Use "because" statements. 



Stctlon B: 



Major obstacles to participation of this organiza- 
tion in collaborative career guidance activities 
may be: 



Section C: Potential motivations, needs, and pressures that 
tend to favor this organization's participation in 
career guidance activities may be: 



2. 
3. 
4. 



2. 
3. 
4. 



Section 0: Actions that could be taken within this organi ra- 
tion to reduce these barriers may include: 

1. 
2. 
3 

A. 



Section E: Actions that could be taken within this organiza- 
tion to enhance these positive factors may include: 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



Section F: What are some actions that your organization could take which might assist the target organization to give more 
consideration to its possible participation in collaborate career development activities? (Use "if . . . then . . ." statements) 

• If 

• If 
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Worksheet 8 

Analysis of Organizational Barriers and Opportunities 



Name of Organization 



Stction A: 

• Because 

• Because 

• Because 

Stction B: 



State concisely at least three reasons why participation by key leaders and/or staff of this organization is essential for 
improving career guidance services in your community. Use "because" statements. 



Major obstacles to participation of this organiza- 
tion in collaborative career guidance activities 
may be: 



2. 
3 
4. 

Section D: Actions that could be taken within this organiza- 
tion to reduce these barriers may include: 

1 

2. 
3. 
4 



Section C: Potential motivations, needs, and pressures that 
tend to favor this organization's participation in 
career guidance activities may be: 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

Section E: Actions that could be taken within this organiza- 
tion to enhance these positive factors may include: 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



Section F: What are some actions that your organization could take which might assist the target organization to give more 
consideration to its possible participation in collaborate career development activities? (Use "if . . . then . . statements) 

• If 



• If 
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Worksheet 8 



Analysis of Organizational Barriers and Opportunities 

Name of Organization ^ 

Section A: State concisely at least three reasons why participation by key leaders and/or staff of this organization is essential for 
improving career guidance services in your community. Use "because" statements. 

• Because 

• Because 

• Because 



Section B: Major obstacles to participation of this organiza- 
tion in collaborative career guidance activities 
may be: 

1. 

2- 
3. 

4. 



Section C: Potential motivations, needs, and pressures that 
tend to favor this organization's participation in 
career guidance activities may be: 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



Section D: Actions that could be taken within this organiza 
tion to reduce these barriers may include: 

1. 
2 
3. 
4. 



Section E: Actions that could be taken within this organiza- 
tion to enhance these positive factors may include: 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



Section F: What are some actions that your organization could take which might assist the target organization to give more 
consideration to its possible participation in collaborate career development activities? (Use"if . . . then . . ." statements) 

• If 

• if 
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Worksheet 8 



Analysis of Organizational Barriers and Opportunities 



Name of Organization 
Section A 



• Because 

• Because 

• Because 



'i.Ho, 



Section B: Major obstacles to participation of this organiza- 
tion in collaborative career guidance activities 
may be: 

1 

2. 
3. 
4. 

Section O: Actions that could be taken within this organiza- 
tion to reduce these barriers may include: 

1. 
2 
3. 
4. 



Section C: Potential motivations, needs, and pressures that 
tend to favor this organization's participation in 
career guidance activities may be: 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

Section E: Actions that could be taken within this organiza- 
tion to enhance these positive factors may include: 

1. 
2. 
3. 



• If 

• If 
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Worksheet 8 



Analysis of Organizational Barriers and Opportunities 



Name of Organization 



State concisely at least three reasons why participation by key leaders and/or staff of this organization is essential for 
improving career guidance services lr« your community. Use "because" statements. 



Section A: 

• Because 

• Because 

• Because 



Section B: Major obstacles to participation of this organiza- 
tion in collaborative career guidance activities 
may be: 



2. 
3. 
4 



Section D: Actions that could be taken within this organiza- 
tion to reduce these barriers may include: 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



Section C: 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

Section E: 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



Potential motivations, needs, and pressures that 
tend to favor this organization's participation in 
career guidance activities may be: 



Actions that could be taken within this organiza- 
tion to enhance these positive factors may include: 



Section F: What are some actions that your organization could take which might assist the target organization to give more 
consideration to its possible participation in collaborate career development activities? (Use "if . . . then . . ." statements) 

• !f 

• If 
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Make appointments for face-to-face interviews with key staff responsible for career development/ 
human resource activities in each of the organizations that you have tentatively analyzed. (You need 
not show your worksheets as they were based on imprecise knowledge.) Simply question the staff 
about current activities, problems, proposed solutions, and ideal conditions they would like to see, and 
the barriers they perceive to achieving those ideal conditions within their organizations and outside in 
the community at large. 




Mote: This outline is to be used by the workshop facilitator. 



Facilitator's Outline 


Notes 


A. Orientation 




1. Ask participants to complete the 
reading for Competency 2 on page 
10, or select one or two paragraphs 
that will stimulate discussion. The 
topi" of the discussion will relate to 
"because" and "if . . . then" 
statements. 




2 Have participants discuss situations 
in their own organizations related to 
the above topic. Be careful that the 
discussion does not dissolve into 
trivia and gossip. Deal with issues in 
terms of "what's in the best self- 
interest of this organization. " 




B Process 




1 Ask participants to complete the 
Individual Activity for this learning 
experience (Depending upon the 
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Facilitator's Outllnt 



Nottt 



group, you can have this be an indi- 
vidual paper-pencil activity or a 
group discussion.) 

2 Divide participants into small groups 
of four to six members each. 

3. Ask each participant to describe one 
organization they listed in the activ- 
ity and to explain why that organiza- 
tion was analyzed in the way it was 
on Worksheet 8. 

4 Reconvene the group and ask each 
small group to present one example. 
Be sure that at least one example 
from each of the five community 
sectors is presented. 



ERLC 
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Learning Experience 3 

Develop Rationales for Collaboration 



OVERVIEW 
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Prior to completing this activity, review the reading for Competency 3 on page 13. Review your written 
products from Learning Experiences 1 and 2, Incorporate new information and insights gathered from 
interviews with key staff in the leading organizations you have identified and from the comments of 
other colleagues. In all, these revised charts and lists should give you a reasonably well detailed 
understanding of the current career guidance "scene" in your community, including: major factors, 
major programs, extent of current linkages (informal and programmatic), and major obstacles to more 
effective services. Use these notes and insights to assist you in preparing Worksheet 9 and in complet- 
ing a written rationale for each major sector* following the instructions in Worksheet 10. 

When developing your analysis of the relative importance of career guidance activities in proportion 
to other interests, do not forget two key points: (1 ) regardless of an organization's official position or 
apparent self-interest, an individual with strong interest in human resource development can cause 
any organization to play a more active role in community affairs than might normally be the case, and 
(2) regardless of individual motivations, organizations have priorities that must be taken into account. 
An effective rationale provides organizational legitimacy for individual action. 
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Worksheet 9 



Career Guidance in Relation to Other Priorities 

A From what you now know, try to estimate the relative importance of career guidance activities in 
comparison to all other categories of institutional concerns on the agendas of each sector in your 
community. Even if you know of single organizations that are exceptions, try to focus on the 
predominant point of view. 

Use the scale below: 1 indicates a top priority: 10 indicates a concern so low that it does not even 
qualify as a "priority"; 5 indicates a concern of sufficient importance to receive top-level attention 
from time to time. 

Sector Rating (Career Guidance Priority) Comments 



Secondary Education 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


Postsecondary Education 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


Business/Industry 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


Labor Unions 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


Local Government 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


Community Service Agencies 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 



Other: ... 



B. On a separate piece of paper, quickly list topics that you think would have a higher priority than 
career guidance in the minds of leaders of each of these sectors. Then prepare a similar list as it 
might be written by persons in each sector who are personally responsible for directing human 
resource and career development programs. 

Are the persons responsible for career guidance issues and programs likely to find their i atural 
allies inside or outside their organizations? Where in their organizations and outside are allies for 
follow-through on their concerns most likely to be found? 

Can you identify plausible connections between major career guidance issues and other issues 
that are higher priorities for leaders of major sectors in your community. Why should these leaders 
pay attention to your requests for participation? How will participation benefit them and their 
organizations? How much will participation cost them and their organizations? 

C If you had an opportunity to persuade one key leader from each of the major community sectors to 
support at least initial discussions towards identification of possible collaborative projects for the 
improvement of career guidance services, what would you sav? Prepare an outline (or full script) 
for your presentation. Use Worksheet 10 for the format. 

D Present your case as a mock interview, discussing the validity of your points and likely objections 
that might be raised. In order to practice the mock interviews, try to find another person who is in 
fact familiar with the perspective of the sector in question. 

Throughout t. ationale development process, keep in mind the main features of your target organi- 
zation- its typ» - g . bank, manufacturer, union), size, current and expected economic condition, types 
of skills required of managers and employees, extent of training programs in-house. types of human 
resource problems, leadership position in the community, and other essential factors. 
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Worksheet 10 



Suggested Format for Draft Rationale 
to Persuade Community Leaders to 
Participate in Careei Guidance Activities 



Community Sector: 



Name of Sector Leader: 



Name of Leader's Organization: 



A. Brief description of the importance of career guidance concerns in the thinking and actions of 
these persons (cite evidence for your statements): 



B. Brief descriptions of career guidance activities already being implemented in this leader's 
organization: 



C. Problems faced by this organization that you think deserve attention from a career guidance 
services perspective: 



D. Outcomes/results that might be produced by a well-designed and well-implemented project(s) 
built on career guidance concepts aid collaborative planning: 



E. Specific examples of the kinds of projects that might benefit the leader's organization directly and 
indirectly: 



F. The level of effort (time, funds, people) that would be required from the leader's organization in 
order to test the feasibility of the project ideas and, if feasible, to implement those projects: 
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NOTES 




Ask the people you interviewed in Learning Experience 2 to review analyses and rationales you 
prepared for Worksheets 9 and 10. Do they agree or disagree with your perspective? Have you 
identified rationales that these persons could and would use themselves to justify their participation in 
collaborative community career guidance activities? What changes would they make? Why? 




Note: This outline is to be used by the workshop facilitator. 



Facilitator s Outline 


Notes 


A Orientation 




1. Use of combination of initial group 
discussion and reading (select a 
portion from the reading for Com* 
petency 3 on page 13) to orient 
group members to the concept of 
rationales. Cover the following 
questions: Why does a leader need a 
rationale? Why do members of the 
leader's organization need a ratio* 
nale? Where do rationales come 
from? How are they used? National 
political activities fill the newspapers 
daily with "rationales in action. 1 * 


It may be helpful to have a front page of a 
newspaper handy to use as an example of how 
action is dependent on persuasive argument. 


B Process 




1. Have participants complete the 
Individual Activity. (Depending upon 
the group, you can have this be an 
individual or group discussion.) 




2 Divide participants into small groups 
of four to six members each. 
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Facilitator's Outline 


Notts 


3. Ask participants to read and discuss 




their rationales with small group 




members. 




4. Reconvene the groups and summa- 




rize activity. 
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Learning Experience 4 

Develop Action Plans 



OVERVIEW 
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Prior to starting this activity, review the reading for Competency 4 on page 20. This activity consists of 
three steps. 

Step 1: Review Worksheet 7 in Learning Experience 1 (Identifying Community Organizations and 
Career Development Functions). Based on the feedback interviews and personal reflection 
you have initiated since completing Worksheet 7, you may want to revise this listing so that it 
can serve as a more accurate summary of current career development services available in 
your community. Where a specific function is being performed by many providers, restrict 
your list to those providers offering the bulk of services or to those whose participation in a 
collaborative program would be most necessary. 

Also, looking at Worksheet 7, determine if one or more functions are not being performed at 
all, or by very few organizations. 

Step 2: Turn to Worksheet 1 1 (Career Development Functions of the Community). The simple analy- 
sis formatted in Worksheet 1 1 should indicate whether all the work done thus far on organiza- 
tional perspectives about barriers, opportunities, and rationales is roughly congruent or 
noncongruent with career guidance services as experienced by individuals needing assis- 
tance. Of course, individual experiences with service providers will vary substantially depend- 
ing on the type of person, type of need, and type of organization contacted, as well as the 
process used to seek assistance. Nonetheless, a generalized, informed assessment of the 
availability and quality of career development/guidance services will help focus attention on 
an initial agenda. 

Step 3: Worksheet 12 is designed to reveal appropriate matches between the needs of individuals, the 
priorities of organizations, and the opportunities for action that you identified earlier on 
Worksheets, Learning Experience 2 (Analysis of Organizational Barriers and Opportunities). 
Can you identify possible projects that satisfy these th ree constraints: ( 1 ) fill a gap in services 
important to individuals, (2) fill a need deemed important by key organizations and leaders in 
principal community sectors, and (3) appear to reasonably present opportunities? Do some 
sectors (or leaders and organizations within these sectors) appear to be excluded from 
participation in action opportunities that would be most salient at this time? How essential 
would be the participation of each key organization or sector at this time? Remember . 
organizations can participate actively on a collaborative planning team yet not need to 
participate directly in specific projects or service delivery activities. 
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Worksheet 11 
Career Development Functions of the Community 



Based on what you know at present about career development services in your community, assign 
values and concise comments to each of the nine functional areas listed below. For numerical ratings: 

1 = excellent 

2 = mostly adequate 

3 = weak 



General General 
Career Development Function Availability Quality 



Accessibility to 
Special Needs 
Populations 



Comments 



Career Information 
Individual Assessments 
Referral Services 
Individual Counseling 
Group Counseling 
Career Exploration/Interns 
Job Readiness Orientation 
Job Placement Assistance 
Follow-up Support 



1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

* 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 



12 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 



1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 



Summary: 

In which functions are the needs for service improvements greatest? 

Which functions appear to exhibit the greatest strengths on which to build successful new initiatives? 

What kinds of small, inexpensive improvements are suggested that might lead to more basic types of 
improvements further down the line? 

From the perspective of individuals seeking assistance, where might closer interorganizational coordi- 
nation and collaboration make significant differences in the delivery of caree. guidance and related 
career development services? 

Which needs for improvement would be most difficult to tackle at this time? Why? 
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Worksheet 12 



Matching Priorities, Opportunities, and Needs 



Sttp 1: Identify no more than ten people ( representing as many organizations) from key sectors. These 
are people who you expect will take a serious interest in discussing openly why and how their 
organizations would consider participating in a collaborative career guidance project. (If you can not 
identify at least five such people, you should do more work on Learning Experience 1 .) List these people 
below according to their organizations. Then list no more than three career guidance-related act'on 
priorities for each organization (refer to Worksheets 1 -6, 8, 10, 1 1 ). Sttp 2: In the right-hand column, 
list priority individual needs such as those that emerged from your Worksheet 1 1 analysis. Sttp 
3: Using your information on Worksheet 8 as guidance, try to create "plausible opportunities" that 
connect individual needs with institutional priorities. If you can describe these opportunities with brief 
project titles, list those titles under the "opportunities" column. 



Organizatlon/Kty Name: Thtlr Priorities: Plausible Opportunities: Individual Nttdt: 

Education: 

• • • * 



Business: 



Labor: 



Community Service: 



Government: 
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Learning Experiences 1 through 4 have brought you to a point where you should actually be prepared 
to form a collaborative career guidance action team. Most importantly, your assessments should have 
created a consensus regarding two important points: (1 ) who should convene the first meeting of the 
team and (2) what should happen at the first meeting. Consequently, feedback for this learning 
experience could be either actual or hypothetical. 

You could actually initiate the formation of a collaborative career guidance action team (or support 
those in the best position to do so). In this case your feedback will be the success or failure of efforts to 
enlist appropriate team members and the success or failure of efforts to devise an appropriate agenda, 
place, and time for the first meeting of the team. 

You could hypothetical^ initiate a collaborative team by seeking out knowledgeable individuals in 
each sector especially in your own organization, to test once more the conceptual and pragmatic 
soundness ot the detailed approach you have developed. 




Note: This outline is to be used by the workshop facilitator. 



Facilitator's Outline 


Notes 


A Orientation 




1 Discuss what an agenda is, why an 
agenda is mportant for a group, and 
how agendas are developed. Use 
the information in the reading for 
Competency 4 on page 20 for this 
discussion 




2 Divide the participants into smaM 
groups ot four to six members each. 




B Process 




1 Have participants complete the 
Individual Activity step-by-step. 
(Group members can complete the 


Check with the groups periodically to ensure 
they understand the activity. 
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Facilitator's Outline 



Notts 



steps individually or together. The 
worksheets could be placed on large 
sheets of paper and the small groups 
could role play the exercise orally.) 

2 After each step is completed, dis- 
cuss the answers as a total group. (If 
all participants are from the same 
community, time can be saved on 
Worksheet 11 by taking votes on 
each item and circling the ranking 
selected most often with little 
discussion.) 



One way to abbreviate the learning experience 
is to move directly from Worksheet 1 1 to dis- 
cussion of a likely agenda by passing the exer- 
cise on Worksheet 12. At points where the 
agenda discussion bogs down, the format in 
Worksheet 12 could be used to refocus on spe- 
cific priorities, needs, and opportunities. 
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Learning Experience 5 

Facilitate and Manage Collaborative Programs 

OVERVIEW 
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Using the definitions of key roles-facilitator, broker, catalyst, and manager-found in the reading for 
this competency on page 25, describe cases in which each role could prove most effective in develop- 
ing organizational support for career guidance projects. Use examples from your own experience, 
focusing wherever possible on projects designed to assist individual learners. Explain the conse- 
quences of using alternative roles in order to identify the strengths and weaknesses of each role. 
Describe situations in which each of these roles might prove ineffective. 

Reviewing again the definitions of the four roles, identify which role(s) are most comfortable for you. 
Which have you used most frequently? Which would you prefer to avoid? Do you think you should be 
the person to initiate a collaborative career guidance team in your community? Would your chances of 
success be greater if you were more "behind the scenes " assisting someone else? Would you be better 
off encouraging another person in your organization, or in another organization, to take on the 
programmatic responsibility of initiating a collaborative activity? How is your thinking on these 
questions influenced by (1) your organization's place in the community? (2) your own place in your 
organization? and (3) your own personal style of working with people? 
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Interview at least three people who have directed projects involving two or more organizations, 
preferably organizations representing different community sectors. Ask these persons to describe the 
kinds of expectations each organization had of the other before the project began and the extent to 
which these expectations were articulated and agreement was reached before or during the project. 
Ask these persons to describe the roles and responsibilities of the three (at least) key persons 
responsible for taking the project from idea to implementation to conclusion. Reviewing with the 
interviewee the definitions of facilitator, broker, catalyst, and manager, discuss the roles assumed by 
the key persons in actual practice. Which roles were most important to each specific project? Why? 
How did they influence the success or failure of the project? 

Prepare your own analysis of how various roles contributed toward or interfered with the progress of 
collaborative projects in your own community. 




Nole: This outline is to be used by the workshop facilitator. 


Facilitator s Outline 


Notes 


A Orientation 




1 Have participants review the read* 
ing for Competency 5 on page 25 or 
present the information in a lecture 
format Emphasize the descriptions 
of facilitator, broker, catalyst, and 
manager roles. 




2 Divide the group into small groups 
with no more than five people in 
each group 


If the group is the size and composition where 
it works better as a whole, keep them together 
for this activity. 


3 Explain that the purpose of the activ- 
ity is to review and analyze past 
roles that participants have played 
in their professional lives and possi- 
ble future roles Mmy may be asked to 
play during collaborative team 
initiatives 
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Facilitator 1 ! Outlint 



Ask group members to describe to 
others in their group their own past 
experiences in projects linking their 
organizations to organizations in 
other sectors. Career guidance 
examples are preferred. Use topics 
found in the Individual Feedback 
section. The purpose of this sharing 
is to establish a sense of the expe- 
riences present in the group. 



Notes 



Limit descriptions to five minutes each. 



B. Group Interview 

1. Ask one person from each group to 
be the subject for a group interview 
on role types. 

2 Have the interviews cover the follow- 
ing points. 

a. They should discuss lessons 
learned from observing how roles 
and responsibilities were alio* 
cated in one specific case. 

b. They should explore the roles of 
facilitator, broker, catalyst, and 
manager. 

c. They should discuss how the 
presence or absence of some- 
one in each of the above roles 
aided or hindered the project's 
efforts. 



C Group Discussion 

1. Ask group members to discuss the 
following items: 

a Whether the roles described in 
the reading make sense and are 
useful concepts 

b. Whether more examples are 
needed 

c Whether each group member has 
a personal style best suited to 
one or another role 

2 Summarize the activity and suggest 
that various roles and behaviors arc 
crucial to the success of local collab- 
orative projects. 
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Learning Experience 6 

Monitor and Assess Collaboration 



OVERVIEW 
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This activity consists of three basic steps. 

Step 1: After reviewing the reading for Competency 6 on page 27, examine Figure 1 , a diagram of the 
essential logic path for a hypothetical collaborative career guidance project. This is a complex 
project involving at least eight different organizations in leadership roles, with other commu- 
nity organizations as resources. A similar, more detailed diagram could be constructed by 
focusing only on the activities and interrelationships of any one of the lead organizations. 

Step 2: Now construct a similar logic chart for at least one of the potential career guidance projects 
you identified in Learning Experience 5. Remember, the boxes in the main left-to-right axis 
represent events performed by groups of individuals and/or organizations. The arrows 
between boxes represent the influences of specific events on subsequent events. In other 
words, event A is at least a partial (but probably major) cause of event B. Select a relatively 
simple project for your first chart, then a more complex project for a second try. 

Step 3: Analyze the linkages on your diagram and the detailed conditions under which those linkages 
will be successfully accomplished . Worksheet 1 3 has a series of analytic questions that can be 
asked at any point in the flow of events. The answers to these questions will have to describe 
behaviors of one or more participating groups. The results of this analysis should be two lists 
of performance indicators: indicators of progress and indicators of problems. 
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Worksheet 13 
Questions for Logic Path Analysis 



People questions: 

• Who has a vested interest in seeing this event succeed? Who has a vested interest in seeing the 
next step succeed? Why? 

• Would anyone benefit from seeing the project fail? Why? 

• Are the right people included? Are the right people excluded? 

• Is the activity being initiated at the appropriate organizational level? How was the appropriate 

IGVGI SGIGCtGO r 

Process questions: 

• Were all important bases touched before decisions were made? 

• Were the opinions of the client group actually gathered, or were they inferred from past 
experience of providers? 

• Were resources adequate for the activity? 

• Is feedback information available at each stage? 

Logic questions: 

• Were alternatives considered? What was learned from considering alternatives and why were 
they rejected? 

• What backup activities are available if this event proves disappointing? 

• Does tho plan seem rational and achieveable to major participants? 

• Are go/no go points present and can alternative directions be introduced at those points? 

• Are the events and resources in proper proportion to the task? 
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Figure 1 

Logic Path for Collaborative Career Guidance Project 




Employer* 
question local 
community college 
president regarding 
attitudes, work 
habits, and 
bas»c skills 
of both entry 
level employees 
and entry level 
managers 



which results 



Community 
college 



College naff 
talk Informally 
with faculty, 
school system 
administrators, 
employers, 
unions, social 
services agencies 
to get better 
understanding 
of scope of 
problem (s) 
related to 
Initial 
question 



Local program budget commitments 
| Community college | | Schools 1 1 PIC j 



results 



In 



Key staff from 
college, schools, 
city agencies, 
and community 
youth agencies 
check out 
feasibility 
of a major 
project: get 
go-aheads from 
college, schools 
mayor 



I Cltv agencies I 



«illii].ITI/:I.W.||'a 



I Schools ] 

| Community organizations | 

f Central labor council 
I Job Service office ~| 



Staff planning 
team designs 
program and 
works up rough 
budget; mayor 
and business/labor 
leaders support 
proposal to state 
employment St training 
office; local PIC 
provides planning 
grant; college 
president and 
school superln* 
tendent submit 
proposal to state 
voc ad office 




which leads 



to 



State Employment 
St Training 



State Vocational 
Education 
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Figure 1 (continued) 



PLANNING PROCESS OUTCOMES 



Concept approval 
and enough outside 
funding to proceed: 
planning team ex- 
panded for business, 
labor, CBO, and 
youth member*; 
renamed at Career 
Guidance Action Team 



Chamber , Central 
Labor Council, 
United Way each 
create imall 
talk committee 
to coordinate 
with Action 
Team. 



INTERVENTION OUTCOMES 



M'O-TERM OUTCOMES 



Community 
college 



School adult 
ed program 



CBO GEO 
Program 



I 



J- 



Community college manage! program 
for young adulti who may: 

a) enroll In formal basic 
ikllliand Job club 

b) participate systematically 
In work experiences and 
group career counseling 

c) participate Intermittently 
In work experiences and 
group career counseling 



\ 



\ 



Community college 
admissions office 
& community 
organisations 
refer individuals 



\ 



Youths Able to 
hold jobs for 
sustained periods; 
able to learn 
beyond basic skills; 
willing to Initiate 
additional formal and 
Informal learning 
experiences 



School, college, & 


Unions & 


community learn from 


employers 


experience; revise 


create more 


methods of teaching 


parttlme 


and job training; 


jobs and 


integrate more 


are more 


community abased 


active with 


activities into 


secondary 


basic and advanced 


school! 


skills curriculum 
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Figure 1 (continued) 



LONG TERM OUTCOMES 



Youth will be 
employable and 
productive 
cltliens; 
capable of 
learning new 
skills 




Employers will 
be more likely 
to expand 
present facili- 






ties or locate 
new ventures 
In a community 
with a skilled 
workforce 
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When used as a program planning tool, this kind of path analysis can bring many potential problems 
into the open before they arise. Analysis should lead to greater anticipation and specification of 
appropriate roles, schedules, resources, and expectations. Also, analysis should highlight critical 
events and relationships that ought to be the focus of future program assessments. 

Compare your list of possible negative and positive outcomes to the list provided Have you been 
sufficiently thorough? Perhaps you should discuss your proposed project and your analysis of it with 
someone who has already expressed a strong interest in initiating a collaborative career guidance 
project locally 




Note: The following outline is to be used by the workshop facilitator. 


Facilitator s Outline 


Notes 


A Orientation 




1 Use the information in the reading, 
direct observation, and the diagram 
in Figure 1 to discuss the concept of 
monitoring a program, 




2 Give participants time to discuss the 
information presented 




B Process 




1 Have participants complete the 
Individual Activity either in small 
groups a large group, or individually 




2 Ask participants to test the logic 
path diagram by using examples of 
collaborative projects from their 
experience 
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EVALUATION 



PARTICIPANT SELF-ASSESSMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

t Name (Optional) 3 Q a | e 

? Position Till* 4 Module Number 

Agency Setting (Circle the appropriate number) 



6 Elementary School 

7 Secondary School 

8 Postsecondary School 

9 College University 



10 JTPA 

11 Veterans 

12 Church 

13 Correction? 



14 Youth Services 

15 Business/Industry 
Management 

16 Business/Industry Labor 

17 Parent Group 



18 Municipal Office 

19 Service Organization 

20 State Government 

21 Other 



Workshop Topics 



PREWORKSHOPNEEDFOR TRAIN- POSTWORKSHOP MASTERY OF 
ING Degree of Need (circle one for TOPICS Degree of Mastery (circle 
each workshop topic) one for each workshop topic). 



///// 



1 Inventory organizations capable of pro- 
viding career guidance leadership in your 
community. 

2 Identify opportunities for key organiza- 
tions to participate in collaborative canor 
guidance programs. 

3 Develop rationales most likely to persuade 
leaders of key community sectors to par- 
ticipate in collaborative programs. 

4. Develop action agendas and priorities for 
career guioance collaboration. 

5 Facilitate and manage the implementa- 
tion of collaborative career guidance 
programs. 

6 Monitor, assess, and improve the quality 
of community collaborative career guid- 
ance programs and projects. 



Overall Assessment on Topic of Collaborate 
with the Community 

Comments: 



0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 



///// 



0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 

0 12 3 4 
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Trainer* Assessment Questionnaire 



Trainer Date: 

Title of Module: 



Module Number: 



Training 1 wie to Complete Workshop: 

Participant Characteristics 

Number in Group Number of Males . 

Distribution by Position 

Elements y School 

Secondary School 

_ Postsecondary School 

. College/University 

JTPA 

Veterans 

Church 

Corrections 



hrs. 



mm. 



Number of l-cmales. 



Youth Services 

Business/Industry Management 

Business/Industry Labor 

Parent Group 

Municipal Office 

Service Organization 

_ State Government 
Other 



PARTI 

WORKSHOP CHARACTERISTICS— Instructions: Please provide any comments on the methods and 
materials used, both those contained in the module and others that are not listed. Also provide any 
comments concerning your overall reaction to the materials, learners' participation or any other 
positive or negative factors that could have affected the achievement of the module's purpose. 

1 Methods: (Compare to those suggested in Facilitator's Outline) 



2 Materials: (Compare to those suggested in Facilitator's Outline) 



3 Rea 'ion: (Participant reaction to content and activities) 
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PART II 



WORKSHOP IMPACT-lnttructlont: Use Performance Indicators to judge degree of mastery. (Com- 
plete responses for all activities. Those that you did not teach would receive 0.) 

Group's Degree of Mattery 



Not Lilllt Some Good Outstanding 
Taught <25% or lt»») (26%-S0%) <S1V75»/,) (over 75%) 

Nott: Circlt tht numbtr that best reflects your opinion of group mastery. 


Learning Experience 1 










Group 


0 


♦ 

* 


2 


3 4 


Individual 


0 


1 


2 


3 4 


Learning Experience 2 










Group 


0 


1 


2 


3 4 


Individual 


0 


1 


2 


3 4 


Learning Experience 3 










Group 


0 


1 


2 


3 4 


Individual 


0 


1 


2 


3 4 


Learning Experience 4 










Group 


0 


1 


2 


3 4 


Individual 


0 


1 


2 


3 4 


Learning Experience 5 










Group 


0 


1 


2 


3 4 


Individual 


0 


1 


2 


3 4 


Learning Experience 6 










Group 


0 


1 


2 


3 4 


Individual 


0 


1 


2 


3 4 


Code: 

Lltt'e: With no concern lor time or circumstances within training setting il it appears that less than 25% of the learners 
achieved what was intended to be achieved 



Some: With r> 0 concern for time or circumstances within the training setting if it appears that less than close to half of 
the learners achieved the learning experience 

Good: With no concern for time or circumsta. *es within the training setting if it appears that 50%-75% have achieved 
us expected 

Outstanding: If more than 75°'o of learners mastered the content as expected 
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PART III 

SUMMARY DATA SHEET— Instructions: In order to gain an overall idea as to mastery impact 
achieved across the Learning Experiences taught, complete the following tabulation. Transfer the 
number for the degree of mastery on each Learning Experience (i.e.. group and individual) from the 
Workshop Impact form to the columns below. Add the subtotals to obtain your total module score. 



GROUP 

Learning Experience 



score (1 

score (1- 

score (1- 

score (1- 

score (1- 

score (1- 

Total 
(add up) 



INDIVIDUAL 

Learning Experience 

1 = score (1« 

2 = score (1- 

3 = score (1 

4 = score (1 

5 = score (1- 

6 = score (1- 

Total 
(add up) 



Total of the GROUP iearning experience scores and INDIVIDUAL learning experience scores = 
Actual Total Score Compared to Maximum Total* 

•Maximum total is the number of learning experiences taught times four (4). 
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Performance Indicators 



As you conduct the workshop component of this training module, the facilitator's outline will suggest 
individual or group activities that require written or oral responses. The following list of performance 
indicators will assist you in assessing the quality of the participants' work: 

Module Title: Collaborate with the Community 

Module Number: CG A-3 



Group teaming Activity Performance Indicators to Be Used for Learner Assessment 



Group Activity Number 1: 

Examine perceptions of career 
guidance functions being per- 
formed by organizations in your 
community 



Can participants describe effective ways of identifying the 
networks of organizations capable of providing career guid- 
ance leadership? Do they know how to find out who is doing 
what? 



Do participants know how to identify the correct contact peo- 
ple in key organizations? 

Are participants able to develop profiles of key facts related to 
the career guidance activities and capabilities of key 
organizations? 

Are participants able to identify areas in which they lack suffi- 
cient data about organizations and key people in their com- 
munity? Are they able to take corrective action? 



Group Activity Number 2: 

Analyze various organizations to 
understand the factors that must 
be considered before specific 
organizations can make commit- 
ments to collaborate on career 
guidance projects 



1. Are participants able to identify significant barriers to the 
participation of key organizations in collaborative career guid- 
ance programs? 

2. Are participants able to identify lists of reasons why each 
sector s own best self-interest favors participation in collab- 
orative career guidance programs? 

3. Are participants able to identify opportunities for action: types 
of activities that would address major aspects of problems 
faced by each sector? 
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Group Learning Activity 



Performance Indicators to Be Used for Learner Assessment 



Group Activity Number 3: 

Compare your analyses and ratio* 
nales to the viewpoints of other 
observers both inside and outside 
the respective sections. 



1. Are participants able to discuss rationales for participation, 
such as might be presented from the perspective of labor, 
business, government, secondary education, postsecondary 
education, and community service sectors? 

2. Can participants discuss arguments against participation by 
those sectors? 

3. Describe differences in career guidance goals and means of 
achieving them favored by those sectors? 

4. Using a single career guidance function as an example (e.g., 
career information), are participants able to describe points of 
agreement and disagreement to be anticipated in a discussion 
involving all sectors? 

5. Are participants able to consViM rationales that appeal to 
broad community interests crossing all sectors? And can they 
discuss which sectors would identify most closely with this 
generic rationale, which least closely, and why? 



Group Activity Number 4: 

Select the appropriate people to 
be on your collaborative team and 
identify the initial agenda and its 
intended results. 



Can participants articulate the meaning of an "agenda" and 
the significance of "agenda building?" 

Can participants discuss the differences that might arise 
between an "ideal" career guidance agenda as developed by 
one individual and an ideal agenda as developed by a collab- 
orative group or team? 

Can participants discuss using examples from their own 
communities, the relationship between group membership 
and agenda building, with special attention given to how 
changes in group membership might affect the development 
and implementation of an agenda? 




Group Activity Number 5: 

Analyze how a specific collabora- 
tive career guidance project could 
best be implemented in a specific 
community. 



Can participants articulate the difference in types of team 
leadership roles and critique the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each role? 

Can participantscritique their own past experience with inter- 
agency projects in terms of the comparisons to four collabora- 
tive role types-broker, catalyst, facilitator, and manager? 
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Group Learning Activity 



Performance Indicators to Be Used for Learner Assessment 



3. Participants should be able to describe realistically how they 
could most effectively work with leaders, staff, and others to 
initiate collaborative career guidance programs. 



Group Activity No. 6: 

Itemize things that could go wrong 
or right at each step of the com- 
munity collaborative process. 



Given a sample impact diagram, can the group identify critical 
events to be used (1 ) as decision points for program initiation 
and continuation and (2) as points for project assessment 7 

Can group members construct logical impact model diagram) 
showing clearly all actors, intended causes, and intendeo 
effects? 



3. Can participants explain, defend, and modify their initial 
impact models to account for unanticipated considerations 
affecting strategy, resources, or program performance? 

4. Can participants use impact models to identify criteria to 
determine program impact and establish standards for pro- 
gram success or failure? 
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